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Foreword 


I" is perfectly clear to professional people, most certainly to educa- 
tors, that a continuing education is essential not only to successful 
achievement but also to that sense of satisfaction in rendering effective 
service which is so vital a part of professional life. Habituated to a con- 
tinuous learning process, they are not aware, however, of two things: 
first, that continuing education is a corrollary of the rapidly changing 
world in which we live; and, second, that many other types of people 
live in the midst of very different circumstances which in themselves are 
not so conducive to continuous learning, but who, nevertheless, are 
impelled by the same necessities imposed by our changing world. 

The present adult education movement has arisen out of the pressures 
created by recent social trends and the realization on the part of many 
adults that their resulting needs might be met by further education. Its 
organized aspects have been effected by adults themselves in cooperation 
with socially alert and forward-looking educators to meet these needs. 
Adult education is found in many forms, under a great variety of 
auspices, dealing with a wide range of fields of knowledge and experi- 
ence. It seeks to perform a number of basic social functions: filling in 
gaps in essential educational backgrounds of adults; assisting people to 
make more effective and more satisfactory adjustments in their voca- 
tional lives; developing understanding and adaptation in the great variety 
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of human relationships that a complicated civilization makes necessary, 
introducing people to the wide array of cultural opportunities which 
afford resources for richer living and which may be enjoyed as leisure 
time increases; and developing a growing understanding of the complex 
social, economic, and political problems of the day in order to make 
more effective citizens of our democracy. 

A review of adult education as it is in the United States today with 
references to its educational and social significance might be given from 
a number of points of view. An attempt might be made to show how 
the various functions are being carried out. An analysis of the organiza- 
tion of adult education, with an inventory of institutions concerned and 
the problems of administration, might be made. There might be a discus- 
sion of the wide variety of subjects that have come into adult education 
programs, together with the clientele engaged in the work and the prob- 
lems of methods and materials. For the purpose of this issue of THE 
Recorp we have chosen, however, to select a number of the more im- 
portant areas of adult education and to discuss them with reference to 
their far-reaching implications. 

Seven such areas have been more or less arbitrarily selected as repre- 
sentative of those within which pressing problems are at present being 
tackled in many quarters. 

The recent researches in the psychology of adult learning are funda- 
mental to the successful pursuit of all phases of adult education—the 
basis for the development of methods, materials, and organization. 

Adult education in public schools is still a moot question. What is 
the responsibility of public schools for the education of adults? The 
development of programs in this area has profound implications for 
community life and also for the theory and practice of education in 
public schools. 

Parent education has attacked many fundamental problems of child 
development and home school relationship and, in many quarters, has 
contributed materially to the construction of better home life and a 
better school experience. It has become increasingly influential in the 
extension of adult education. 

The efforts to develop more effective vocational education for adults 
have involved an attack on a number of the fundamental social problems 
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of our day. The recognition of these problems and their educational 
implications is of great concern to all whose business is education. 

Agricultural extension has become the most highly developed and 
successful adult education program in the United States. This accom- 
plishment has been made upon a basis of federal aid. The implications for 
organization, the use of laymen, and clues to the solution of the current 
problem of federal aid to education are implicit in this consideration. 

Forced by the circumstances of its voluntary character, adult educa- 
tion has accepted an essentially “progressive” concept of education. 
The advances made in the solution of the problems involved in methods, 
materials, and teacher training are of importance to all levels and cir- 
cumstances of education. 

How can education be evaluated? This is an ever-recurring and a 
baffling problem. Attempts have been made to discover the social sig- 
nificance of adult education. Perhaps in this experience are both positive 
and negative clues to a more revealing evaluation. 

In addition to the presentation of these important areas of adult educa- 
tion to the regular readers of THe Recorp, this issue is intended to 
serve another purpose. About a year ago the adult education group at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, adopted a policy of issuing 
from time to time Occasional Papers on Adult Education for the purpose 
of passing on to workers in the field of adult education discussion of 
problems that were considered important. These articles serve as the 
second in this series of Occasional Papers. It is hoped that they may 
make some contribution to the understanding of public school people, 
adult educators, workers in the federal educational programs, and educa- 
tors in private agencies of the problems common to them all and also 
serve to draw them closer together in a common attack upon fundamental 
educational problems. 


Wisur C. HALLENBECK 














Psychological Bases for Adult Learning 


By IRVING LORGE 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER, DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY, INSTITUTE 
OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE growth of the adult education movement within the last decade 

has offered a challenge to psychology—a challenge to provide a 
basis of fact for an adult pedagogy commensurate with the informations 
available for the special methods in elementary and high school instruc- 
tion. This challenge gives the psychologist an extremely difficult assign- 
ment, difficult because the laboratory facilities that are available for ascer- 
taining the facts of child and adolescent psychology are available less 
often for determining the facts and principles of adult psychology. 
The adult as adult spends a major part of his time in industry, in recrea- 
tion, and in other activities that make him less accessible to the 
psychologist. 

It cannot be assumed that all the generalizations concerning group 
differences among children, adolescents, and youths are true of group 
differences among adults through prime, middle age, and senescence. 
The experimental psychologist must perform many experiments and 
make many studies to secure informations for descriptive, explanatory, 
and theoretical bases for adult psychology. Generalizations that are true 
for children must be established as applying to adults. The adult is 
defined as a person who has grown up, or who has reached the age of 
maturity. It is not easy to decide at just what particular age a person is 
mature or grown-up. In one sense, he is mature when the totality of 
experiences has interacted with his abilities, capacities, and traits to 
produce “the wisdom of years.” In another sense, a person is considered 
to be mature when he reaches, or passes, the maximum of his abilities, 
capacities, or traits. Fortunately, the choice of meanings is not necessary. 
If the common-sense point of view is accepted, information is needed as 
to the relationship of physical, sensory, physiological, and psychological 
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variables to chronological age. If age were unrelated to the strength or 
goodness of physical characteristics, of sensory functions, and of learn- 
ing and training, then the distinction between the psychology of children 
and adults would not be particularly meaningful. This is not the case. 
The elaborate data collected by Sir Francis Galton which was painstak- 
ingly analyzed by Henry A. Ruger and his co-workers show that there 
are age differences in sensory functions, such as visual acuity and auditory 
acuity; in physical characteristics, such as strength of pull and strength 


of grip; in psychophysical functions, such as reaction time and sense 
of perpendicularity. 


AGE DIFFERENCES 


The first generalization basic to the psychology of the adult is that 
there are group differences in various traits when the basis for grouping 
is age. If random samples of individuals are divided into age groups of 
10 tO 19 yeas, 20 to 29 years, 30 to 39 years, etc., it is possible to evaluate 
the group differences that are observed in any trait or ability as a 
function of age. For instance, Ruger has shown that for functions of 
strength, maximum efficiency or prime occurs at or near age 24 or 25 
years, with an accelerating decadence with advancing age. For sensory 
functions, prime occurs earlier: visual acuity is maximal at or near age 19 
or 20 years, auditory acuity is best somewhere in the age range 10 to 15 
years. For psychophysical functions, such as speed of reaction, maximal 
speed occurs at or near age 25. Later data indicate that the percentage of 
persons with visual handicap or defective vision increases from approxi- 
mately 23 per cent between age 10 and 19, to 39 per cent in the age range 
20 to 29, to 48 per cent, 71 per cent, 82 per cent, and 95 per cent in the 
next four decades of life. With reference to auditory acuity, a sample 
showing hearing loss in decibels for a standardized tone indicates loss of 
6.5 in the age range 10 to 19, 10.6 in the age range 20 to 29, and succes- 
sively for each succeeding decade, 12.7, 19.3, 24-7, 33-6, 45-1, and 51.2. 
Similarly, data on speed of reaction to light show average speed to be 
about .24 seconds in age range 10 to 19, .22 seconds in age range 20 to 29, 
and for each succeeding decade, .26, .27, and .28 seconds. The three traits 
upon which education depends, hearing, seeing, and reacting, show a 
prime at or prior to age 25 years, and a decline in the succeeding years. 
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The fact that prime in these important traits occurs at or before 25 years 
of age is, of itself, important. It is more significant, however, to recognize 
that in the population of adults visual acuity, auditory acuity, and speed 
of reaction are all interrelated. In expectancy, then, a person who shows 
auditory handicap as a function of age may be expected to show visual 
handicap and slowing up of reaction time. As persons grow older, it may 
be expected on the average that there will be diminished ability to hear, 
to see, and to react rapidly. From the point of view of pedagogy of the 
adult, it will be necessary for the teacher to adjust materials of instruc- 
tion so as to reduce or to minimize the handicap of age. This means 
arranging light so as to reduce ocular fatigue, arranging blackboard 
presentation so that all can see, arranging the class so that all can hear 
and see the speaker, and adjusting the tempo of presentation to the re- 
action time of the adults. Just as knowledge of the facts of individual 
differences among children and youths is basic to methods of teaching 
them, so knowledge of the facts and generalizations about age-group 
differences among adults is a prime requisite to a sound pedagogy of 
the adult. Facts, however, must be translated into practice and method. 


MENTAL ABILITY AND ABILITY TO LEARN 


There is an important caution, however, with reference to carrying 
the analogy of decline too far. Many persons have assumed that the 
decline in motor and sensory characteristics has its counterpart in the 
decline in mental ability and the ability to learn. This is not the case. 
In general, tests of mental ability and measures of the ability to learn 
show high correlations. From these correlations, it is inferred that facts 
that are true for mental ability are true for learning ability. It is unfor- 
tunate that the evidence about sensory decline has been considered to ap- 
ply to mental decline. Experiments performed at the Institute of Educa- 
tional Research, Teachers College, however, show that the inference 
concerning mental decline has been based on the kind of test of mental 
ability. The psychometrist has developed two main kinds of tests of men- 
tal ability, both of which are indicative of the ability to learn in popula- 
tions ranging in age from 6 to 20 years. The two types of tests are the 
pure power test and the speed-power test. In the pure power test, mental 
ability is defined, operationally, in terms of the difficulty of the mental 
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task that a person can do in unlimited time, i.e., mental ability is assayed 
just as a level of mental operations. In the speed-power test, mental 
ability is defined, operationally, in terms of the number of mental tasks 
of equal (or varying) difficulty that a person can do in a specific limited 
time, i.e., mental ability is assayed as a mixture of speed and of power. 
While it is true that in the usual formal school age range of from 6 to 20 
years, the results of the two types of intelligence measures are more or 
less comparable, it does not follow that the two types of tests are com- 
parable in the age range 20 to 4o years and beyond. It should be recog- 
nized that the data on mental decline reported by Walter R. Miles and 
by H. E. Jones and H. S. Conrad have been based on speed-power 
measures of mental ability. When speed-power tests of mental ability 
are used to assay age differences of intelligence, decline can be expected 
merely in light of the known facts about the slowing up of speed of 
reaction in general. 

In order to measure the influence of the speed factor in assays of 
mental ability, a large group of subjects were given a battery of pure 
power and of speed-power tests of mental ability. From the group of 
adults so tested, three groups were equated on the basis of the pure power 
tests of intelligence (the average of five level scores from five forms of 
the Institute of Educational Research Intelligence Scale CAVD) given 
without time limit. These three groups were equated person to person 
on the basis of CAVD score but differed in age. The youngest group 
was composed of individuals ranging in age from 20 to 25 years, the 
middle group of those ranging in age from 27, to 374 years, and the 
oldest group of those ranging in age from 40 to 70 years. All these sub- 
jects had been given a series of speed-power tests, such as the Army 
Alpha (used by Jones and Conrad) or the Otis Self-Administering Test 
of Mental Ability (used by Miles). When the average intelligence score 
was computed for the Army Alpha, the scores were 150, 142, and 129 
for the youngest, middle, and oldest groups respectively; for the Otis 
test, the scores were 44, 39, and 33 for the same groups. 

It was obvious that three groups of equivalent ability to cope with 
mental tasks were not accurately rated when the test was a mixture of 
speed and power. The older but equally able persons were penalized for 
their age (and its concomitant slowed reaction) by speed-power tests 
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of intelligence. In the main, it may be said that the generalization of IT 
mental decline as a function of age is, at the least, an exaggeration. The 

adult will probably not lose his mental ability as a concomitant of age. 0 
He will not work as fast, or produce the same amount per unit of time as sl 
he might have done in the age range 20 to 30 years, but he will still be C 
able to attack problems of equivalent difficulty. tl 


DIFFERENCES WITHIN GROUPS 


It should be noted that the generalizations concerning speed, visual S 
and auditory acuity, and mental ability are generalizations concerning S 
age groups. The teacher should recognize that, in addition to age dif- t 
ferences among groups, there are individual differences within groups. I 
In any age group of, let us say, 30 to 40 years, wide variation with ref- ’ 
erence to any trait will be found. Individuals in such a group will range | 
in visual acuity from blindness to nearly perfect vision, in auditory t 
acuity from deafness to normal hearing, and in mental ability from im- f 
becility to genius. In any group, so selected, the overlap with any other | 
age group will be large: some persons at age 35 are less able than older t 
adults, and conversely some are more able than younger adults. The t 
teacher should be ready to adapt to age differences, but she should also | 5 
make adjustments with reference to the individual variations within any | | 
group. Cognizance of individual and age differences should make for |} 
adjustment of program and methods of teaching to the class and the 
individuals in it. The teacher should perhaps be reminded of one impor- | 
tant age difference—the difference in culture, formal education, and |‘ 
experience of different age groups. A person aged 50 as compared with | 





another aged 30 will have had a different cultural environment, a dif- 

ferent formal education, and a different set of activities and experiences. ) 
In light of those differences as to the time setting of his childhood and : 
youth, the response and reactions may be different. A person of 50 will | 
have attended school in the period 1895 to 1910, whereas a person of 30 

will have attended school in the period 1915 to 1930. The differences in 
environment, culturally and technologically, may be revealed in the | 
way the person reacts to social, intellectual, and practical affairs. It may 

be that older adults by virtue of their education and experience have | 
ideas, tendencies, attitudes, and interests which interfere with their 
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modification of older learnings or the acquisition of new adjustments. 

An opportunity to check this hypothesis was afforded when the group 
of subjects who had been given the intelligence tests were given a 
series of attitude scales, testing attitudes toward Communism, Patriotism, 
Criminals, Germans, Sunday Observance, and Birth Control. Each of 
these attitude scales (seventeen in all) was given in two forms at an in- 
terval of two weeks. If the relationship between the scores on the first 
administration and the later administration was high, it would indicate 
stability of attitude. If the relationship was low, it would indicate in- 
stability. For this purpose, two groups of subjects were equated on the 
basis of power intelligence, but in different age ranges. The young group 
ranged from 20 to 25 years, the older group from 40 to 70 years. 
The facts were very instructive. The average correlation of early and 
late attitude scores for the older group was significantly higher than 
that for the younger group. The interpretation of these results, con- 
firmed by auxiliary analyses, is that the attitudes of older intellectual 
peers are more firmly fixed than those of equally intelligent young adults 
under similar circumstances. Pedagogically, it is not to be expected that 
the modification of attitudes and ideas of older adults will follow the 
same course as those of younger adults. The attitudes and interests of 
the older adult form the basis for his choice of action—whether it be 
going to school or doing something else in the same time. Interests are 
dependent upon the training and encouragement received in youth. It 
has been established that many of the hobbies and liked activities of 
adults are based on the special skills acquired as youths—and that leisure- 
time recreational activities are avoided merely because the individual 
failed to acquire the skill in childhood or youth. The combination of 
stereotyped attitude and lack of skill often militates against an active 
interest in certain activities. 


INTERESTS OF ADULTS 


The problem of the interests of adults is important for adult educa- 
tion. If the individual has an interest in, or can acquire an interest in, 
any activity or group of activities, he has, or learns to act with, a strong 
Motivation in the acquisition of new skills, informations, applications, 
and attitudes. The interests of the adult may be considered from three 
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aspects: breadth, depth, and intensity. By breadth of interests is meant 
the number of fields in which the adult is interested; by depth, the 
ramification or range within any one field; and by intensity, the zeal with 
which an interest is pursued. In other words, interest is tri-dimensional, 
Thorndike, in his Adult Interests, has considered interest as a volume, 
The major problem he set himself was the determination of the shift in 
the volume of interest as a function of age. He sent questionnaires to 
people of all sorts to find out the number of fields in which they were 
interested, the depth of their interests and the range of their interests. 
The results of his study are encouraging to adult educators. In general, 
the volume of interests does not shift materially as people grow older. 
Of course, a certain number of interests become less intense, especially 
those concerned with physical activity, but rarely do those interests 
upon which adult education depends deteriorate or lessen significantly. 
The interests most needed as a basis for adult education, such as the in- 
terest in books, in current events, in people, in making new acquaint- 
ances, in travel, do not dry up or vanish. Basically, the interests of adults 
are ready to be used to motivate their learning. 

There is, however, a great danger in basing all of adult education 
upon the expressed interests of adults. Interests can be learned, and 
taught. Adults can learn to be indifferent to, even to like, tasks that were 
initially obnoxious to them. In one learning experiment, adults were 
required to handle snakes, drink cod-liver oil, stand in an uncomfortable 
position, and complete couplets before an audience. The individuals did 
not like any of the tasks. For instance, when holding a snake was sug- 
gested, most of them shied off. When the snake was handed to a person, 
he held onto it. After a while he got used to handling it, and began to 
dislike the task less. By the end of the experiment, most of the adults be- 
came indifferent to, or even liked, handling the snake. The same de- 
velopment was observed in relation to the other so-called obnoxious 
tasks. The initial obnoxiousness was probably due to their lack of ex- 
perience with the tasks. When adults have any compulsion to do 
tasks, they can overcome their initial dislikes and even become positive 
in their likes for such tasks. It is not implied that all interests will follow 
the same development from dislike to like, but it is implied that many 
learnings necessary for certain individual goals may be disliked. These 
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learnings can be acquired if suitable attention is given to the psychology 
of the learning of interests. 

In some learning experiments conducted with personnel made available 
by the Emergency Relief Authority in New York City, people were re- 
quired to learn Russian. When the announcement was made, many indi- 
viduals complained that they were too old to learn, or that they had no 
interest whatever in learning Russian, or that they disliked languages. 
Regardless of the excuse offered, all were required to take the instruction, 
and do the work. It was an interesting experience. The people who com- 
plained most bitterly did learn Russian. They made as much progress 
in reading and writing Russian in two months as people in college courses 
make in a year. People over 40 years of age learned almost as well as 
younger adults. The whole series of learning experiments—in stenogra- 
phy, in code substitution, in mirror reading, gave similar results. The 
reason for their progress is attributable to the confirmation by success. 
Measuring progress, appreciating gains, developing mastery rewarded 
the learning activities. The individual developed success by confirming 
or O.K.’ing the actions in which he was engaged. 
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n AFTER-EFFECTS 





Experiment after experiment has shown that with children and adults, 
with imbeciles and superior intellects, the consequences of an act do 
work back to strengthen or weaken mental connections. A satisfying 
d consequent arouses the O. K. reaction or confirming tendency which 
makes the likelihood for continuation or repetition of the response then 


3 and there if the situation persists, or for repetition when the situation 
al vanishes and occurs at some later time. Negative after-effects have no 
e- | such strong tendency to weaken connections. As a matter of fact, nega- 
a tive after-effects may do more harm by allowing the response to gain 
od strength by repetition than it does good by weakening the connection. 
* A positive after-effect confirms the action, and increases the prob- 


io | ability for recurrence or repetition of the response, whereas a punish- 
ment arouses in the adult the behavior which training or endowment 
have linked to the punishment. Punitive after-effects may cause the adult 
ry to avoid the situation, to leave the school, to refuse cooperation, and 
the like. Annoying after-effects will not guarantee the weakening of 
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bad or inappropriate responses, nor strengthen good or appropriate re- 
sponses. Punishment is an unreliable force, especially with adults. Learn- 
ing by reward or by confirmation is controllable, and is the main cause 
of learning. 

In the acquisition of information, the development of appreciation, 
the habituation of skills, the establishment of attitudes, reward works, 
and works well. In setting any learning situation, the teacher, in relation 
to the individual differences in the group, should base method upon re- 
ward, and should avoid punishment. 

Incidentally, to maximize the influence of reward, the teacher should 
make situations identifiable, and make certain that responses are avail- 
able. The way in which a situation is particularized or made identifiable 
and distinct from other situations will give the adult subject a chance to 
make connections. Similarly, the response must be available, or sum- 
monable, so that the subject can respond to a situation with the appro- 
priate response. 


All in all, the basis of learning is the individual’s ability, capacity, and 
drives. Utilization of these will make for learning and for teaching. 

Such are some of the facts available as a basis for a sound pedagogy of 
learning. If adult education is to emerge from the level of enthusiastic 
zeal, it must learn to use such facts as are available now, and it certainly 
might encourage the development of further studies leading to more 
useful facts about the adult. Many of the facts now known, if translated 
into method, will greatly improve instruction of adults. While more 
facts will be helpful, contemporary knowledge when applied will yield 
dividends in interest, attitude, and learning. 
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The Place of Adult Education 
in Public Schools 


By WILBUR C. HALLENBECK 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


TATISTICAL information about adult education programs in the 
public schools of the United States is not available in any com- 
prehensive form. Reports of school boards at the present time are 
perhaps weakest at this point. Two studies are now being made by stu- 
dents in adult education at Teachers College which will supply lacking 
data in some particulars. One is an analysis of the legislation under which 
adult education is carried on in the forty-eight states. The other is an 
attempt to determine the trends in the organization, administration, and 
programs of adult education under public school systems in a number 
of cities of varying sizes and types during the past ten years. 

A number of experiments have been described in recent years and 
some general information has been gathered together, notably in one of 
the reports in the current series of the American Association for Adult 
Education on the Social Significance of Adult Education entitled Out- 
posts of the Public Schools by Watson Dickerman. This study points out 
the frontiers along which adult education under public school auspices 
is expanding and provides clues to probable developments. 

While data and experience are essential as bases for logical and stable 
developments, they cannot be capitalized to their fullest value except 
alongside certain more theoretical considerations which provide a work- 
ing philosophy or a plan in accordance with which adult education 
activities can be purposefully developed under public schools in local 
communities. This article will attempt to point out the assumptions on 
which adult education in public schools rests, the logical implications of 
these assumptions in practice, and the alternatives and possibilities which 
each community faces as it decides what shall be done. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Public school education has developed as a result of growing needs. 
These needs have been of two kinds: those which have evolved out of 
the major changes that have taken place in our society, the social trends 
which we have experienced, and those which are implicit in the character 
of particular communities. The former define the fronts along which the 
widespread advances of education are made and the latter determine 
how and in what way these developments shall take place in each 
school. As great industrial, commercial, and professional developments 
came, the need for better trained and more capable young people 
brought first the increase in number of secondary schools and then the 
broadening of secondary education and the addition of vocational edu- 
cation. But in each community, to some extent at least, the educational 
patterns in secondary schools have been developed in accordance with 
local needs and the desires of the people. Illustrations could be multiplied 
and particularized, but the fundamental relationship between social 
change and the expansion of education seems clear. 

The social trends which have been most significant in recent years 
have tended to make a continuing education for adults highly essential: 
the growing adultness of the population, the increased multiplicity of 
human relationships in our complex modern civilization, the kaleido- 
scopic changes in the industrial matrix in the midst of which employ- 
ment is a constant process of vocational readjustment, the increasing 
specialization which is apparent in all spheres of activity, the increased 
leisure time and the greater availability of a variety of opportunities for 
enjoyment and enrichment of living, the complexity of social and eco- 
nomic problems which dominate political life and the necessity for in- 


telligent consideration of these questions by the citizens if democracy is 


to function satisfactorily. All of these things point unmistakably to a 
fundamental social need for adult education in American society. It is 
reasonable to assume that our communities cannot fail gradually to 
respond to the pressure of these needs which are inherent in social cir- 
cumstances. 

Response to this type of pressure is entirely consistent with our con- 
cepts of democracy. In fact the equality of educational opportunity is 
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one of our most cherished ideals and one of the most definite objectives 
of American democracy. The combination of the pressure of social 
need coming out of the processes of social change and this ideal and 
objective has extended the public elementary schools to almost every 
area in the United States, has brought 65 per cent of the youth into sec- 
ondary schools, has built and maintained state and municipal colleges and 
universities, is rapidly increasing the number of junior colleges, has 
maintained some adult education programs for many years and more 
recently has extended these programs greatly as a part of the work re- 
lief program of the Federal Government. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


When our democratic ideals as expressed in public schools are carried 
to their logical conclusions in response to the fundamental social needs for 
adult education, we are forced to agree with a statement in a recent 
article in School and Society: “A public education system has the re- 
sponsibility of seeing to it that such education as is desirable from the 
standpoint of the state itself, i.e., from the standpoint of the preservation 
of our democratic institutions, is made available to all.” ' The same 
idea is expressed in Forward to the Fundamentals in Education: “When 
public schools accept responsibility for the education of some adults, the 
same principle becomes extended so that it is logical and reasonable to 
assume that the public schools are responsible for the education of all 
the adults in the community.” * Only on the basis of these assumptions 
can we justify our concept of public education. 

While there is no theoretical limit to the activities of public welfare, 
including education, in which the government (local, state, and federal 
in their respective spheres) can engage, under our principles of social 
and political organization certain practical limits exist. These limits are 
reflected in the consideration of costs. At any particular time and place 
there is a maximum school budget, the amount of which in the last 


1 Balduf, E. W. “Adult Education in the Public Schools.” School and Society, Vol. 49, 
pp- 229-236, February 25, 1939. 

*Forward to the Fundamentals in Education, p. 199. The Hartford Schools in 1936- 
1937. A brief report of the survey of the public schools of Hartford, Connecticut, made 
by the Division of Field Studies, Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1937. 
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analysis depends upon public opinion in the particular community. This 
maximum amount will vary from time to time. It depends upon the re- 
gard with which education is held in a community and the evaluation 
that the people put upon the particular educational program, that is, 
their judgment as to how effectively the schools are doing the educa- 
tional job that they want done. It also depends upon other public ex- 
penditures and the relative value that the people place on the purposes 
for which the tax funds are to be expended. 

The effect of public opinion and the expenditure of tax funds on 
adult education have been illustrated during recent years in a number 
of situations. The mounting costs of social security, especially in con- 
nection with old-age pensions, has endangered educational budgets, espe- 
cially those amounts used for adult education purposes. Not long ago 
it was proposed in Colorado that the costs of old-age pensions be met in 
large measure by a decrease in the budget for education. The political 
necessity for reducing the state tax budget in New York recently re- 
sulted in decreasing the allowance for education by $26,000,000. An at- 
tempt has been made to absorb a large part of this cut by doing away 
with many adult education activities. A few years ago in California, 
where state support of adult education has attained the highest develop- 
ment, a violent attack was made on public expenditures for this purpose. 
This attack was made both on the basis of the objectives of adult educa- 
tion and the effectiveness of adult education programs. 

The attack raised these questions: “Are there no definite limits to 
the program of adult education provided by taxation? Where, in other 
words, does the social responsibility to be borne by the state cease, and 
at what point does the moral responsibility of the individual begin? . . . 
What are the legitimate functions of a program of adult education sup- 
ported by the money of the people?” * These are fundamental questions 
which every community must face and answer in its own terms. Ob- 
viously they cannot be answered by facts, although the knowledge of 
facts is important, nor by theory, although a philosophy of adult edu- 
cation is essential, but they will be answered by public opinion in the light 
of the ideals and the objectives which the people hold to be important. 


Report on Adult Education presented by Dr. Paul Cadman to the Central Tax 
Committee of the California State Chamber of Commerce, September 15, 1936. 
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The specific criticisms were leveled at adult education’s weakest 
points. Teaching was said to be ineffective because teachers lacked ade- 
quate educational background and experience and were usually more 
concerned with methods than they were with the subject matter of 
their classes. Programs were held to have developed on a laissez-faire 
principle without sufficient purpose or planning. The greatest weakness 
of the program was pointed out to be in the tremendous turnover of 
students which was taken as evidence that far too large a proportion of 
efforts had been expended on building up enrollment rather than on 
finding the needs of adults and that programs were more frequently 
marked by giving adults what was good for them rather than meeting 
their own interests. 

All of these things are closely related. A public opinion which merely 
gives assent to expenditures of public funds for adult education pro- 
grams is not enough. This must be backed by a steady participation on 
the part of a large proportion of the adults of a community. There must 
be satisfied customers in addition to intellectual approval. 


HOW MUCH PUBLIC ADULT EDUCATION? 


What adult education in the schools of any community may become 
depends upon what the people of that community want. It may be sim- 
ply the support of a traditional program that is unquestioned because it 
has become established over a long period of years. It may be a broader 
program to which people have become educated by prolonged and 
thorough publicity and in which large numbers have had satisfactory 
experience. It may be a carefully planned program which has been 
worked out by a council of lay people representative of the many 
groups and interests which make up a community, that is, a program 
that belongs to the people themselves. 

It is interesting to note that the most frequently recurring suggestion 
that came from the seminars in the Congress on Education for De- 
mocracy held at Teachers College, Columbia University, in August, 
1939, was that such seminar discussions be provided for in each com- 
munity in which representatives of the many interests might sit down 
together and frankly discuss the problems, policies, and objectives of 
education for their communities. Such policy-forming and planning 
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groups are particularly needed for adult education. Indeed such a process 
is adult education. 

It is quite clear that it will be a long while before educational budgets 
become large enough to support any comprehensive democratically 
conceived adult education programs. In fact, it is highly questionable 
whether it would ever be desirable for most of adult education to be 
paid for by public funds. There are many areas in which private agencies 
are doing excellent service and they are better fitted to carry on many 
types of adult education. The resolution of the apparent dilemma be- 
tween theory and practice seems to be found in a planned community 
program built by the representatives of the people, upon their own 
needs and in reference to their own objectives, with a place in the total 
program for public schools and for the various private agencies con- 
ducting adult education programs. In such a process there is great prom- 
ise for doing a comprehensive and satisfactory job of adult education by 
coordinating to the best advantage the many facilities which every 
community already has. A school superintendent who is genuinely con- 
cerned with problems of adult education will unquestionably feel the 
responsibility for seeing that such a process gets under way in his com- 
munity. The actual leadership of this process will probably be in other 
hands but the basis of a cooperative coordinated program will be the 
public schools. 


FUNCTIONS ESTABLISHED IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Some of the functions which adult education may perform have been 
accepted by the people in most communities as public responsibility. The 
task of helping foreign-born people to become citizens of the United 
States and to become better adjusted to life in this country has been 
met by a program of English classes for foreigners and classes for in- 
struction in the requirements of naturalization and citizenship wherever 
it has been needed since the great emphasis on Americanization following 
the World War. These activities have more and more been combined 
with evening elementary school programs which have as their purpose 
remedying the lack of education which many adults have experienced 
because of the force of circumstances. While evening elementary schools 
still follow the pattern of the regular day elementary schools to a large 
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extent and have as their objective preparation for entering the evening 
high schools, they have changed materially in recent years. The teach- 
ing of basic skills and subject matter is being put in terms of adult ex- 
perience, and academic requirements are being modified by efforts to 
meet the real needs and interests of adult students. 

Continuing education on the secondary level in the evening high 
schools is of long standing. In New York City, for example, the public 
evening high schools are more than one hundred years old and were in 
existence many years before public day high schools were provided. The 
situation in these schools is similar to that in the evening elementary 
schools. They are still for the most part quite traditional in character. 
Two things tend to keep them so: first, the established requirements in 
the laws of the various states for high school graduation; and second, the 
fact that so many employers demand high school diplomas from those 
whom they consider for employment. There is a real opportunity here 
for the interpretation of educational philosophy to the public, especially 
the employers. What they really want in young people whom they are 
to employ is a background of educational experience which has re- 
leased their capacities and given them control of their powers. It is more 
than likely that a more informal adult education program planned and 
executed to this end in terms of the individual needs of young people 
will provide employers with more nearly what they want than an edu- 
cation built on the traditional requirements for a high school diploma 
that have been drawn up in the light of college entrance requirements. 

As vocational education has become a part of public education on the 
secondary level it has also been offered to those who were no longer 
participants in the regular school program. With the federal aid for 
vocational teachers in secondary schools and adult education provided 
by the Smith-Hughes Law and later extended by the George Dean Act, 
this type of education as a part of the public school offerings to adults 
has been increased. 

Recreational programs for adults as well as children have also been 
generally accepted as a public responsibility. In many places the adult 
recreation programs and the adult education programs are closely re- 
lated. Usually, however, recreational programs are under separately 
organized departments of government or a part of park departments. 
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Not yet has the desirability of complete coordination become recog- 
nized. All the while the two programs have gone their separate ways, 
adult education has constantly developed in the direction of recreation, 
and recreation has made the most significant developments of program 
in the direction of adult education. The classes in handcrafts and hobbies, 
music groups and dramatics, folk dancing, and various skills which have 
become accepted in recreation programs are an important supplement to 
adult education—in fact, they represent the types of activities that are 
being added in those places where adult education programs are becom- 
ing more informal. 


EXPERIMENTAL FUNCTIONS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The other functions of adult education are being experimented with 
in some public schools. In a few, one or another program beyond the 
more traditional types has already become accepted as an essential part 
of publicly supported adult education. In the wide field of study looking 
toward a better understanding of human relationships and their conse- 
quent improvement, parent education has received the most attention. 
Several state departments of education have staff members whose duty 
it is to promote and develop parent education activities in local com- 
munities. At least a score of cities have added trained parent educators 
to city staffs. Parent-teacher associations and other parents’ organizations 
have been very active and cooperative in many places in this type of 
program. Sometimes groups have started with a course in child develop- 
ment under the leadership of an expert. At other times parents have 
come together to discuss their own practical problems and profit by the 
exchange of experiences. In either case they have gone into the study 
of the many phases of child care, parent-child relationships, health, nu- 
trition, consumer buying, then perhaps to community problems of 
health, welfare education, and often from there to the larger social, 
economic, and political problems of the present day. In a number of 
places satisfactory experiences of this type have led parent groups into 
the sponsorship of adult schools or other broad adult education programs 
in their communities. This combination of organized groups of parents, 
actively participating, has brought excellent results in the broadening of 
adult education. 
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In political adult education the most notable experiment has been 
carried on in Des Moines, Iowa. It was made possible by a subsidy from 
the American Association for Adult Education for a period of years. On 
the basis of a satisfactory experience the cost was written into the public 
school budget. Forums and discussion groups are conducted in dif- 
ferent sections of the city with highly qualified speakers and com- 
petent leadership. The people of the city have participated extensively 
in the program and have come to regard it as an important public func- 
tion. Several federal projects under the Office of Education in different 
types of communities are now under way. Other communities without 
outside assistance are working toward the addition of this type of activ- 
ity in their adult education programs. Sometimes the forum program 
has developed independently of the public schools; other times it has 
been a part of the adult school program. No single pattern can be set 
up as desirable for all communities. Each situation has circumstances 
which modify and define its possible procedures and make it necessary 
for a particular “tailor-made” pattern to be worked out. 

One of the most significant and interesting developments of adult 
education in public schools is what in many communities has been called 
the adult school, although there have been many different names given 
to it. This represents a new start for adult education activities, a break 
from the old traditional programs. It is based upon the principle of 
offering to adults educational experiences that they want, under informal 
circumstances, without any attempt to meet externally imposed require- 
ments or specifications. In each course the subject matter and the logical 
development evolve from the interests and desires of the group who are 
studying together with a competent leader. 

Among the various patterns which have been worked out in different 
parts of the country, but chiefly in California and in the metropolitan 
area of New York, there seem to be several common characteristics. In 
the main, they appear in communities where people are conscious of the 
great social and economic problems of the day and are anxious to under- 
stand them better, where there is an organized group of parents or 
others able to articulate rapidly in response to some one person’s vision 
and ability to inspire and gain the support of not only the group but 
the community, and where a relatively progressive school program is 
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being carried on in a reasonably modern building which is available for 
the use of the adults of the community usually without cost. The in- 
spirer of such a program is nearly always the superintendent of schools 
or some other aggressive schoolman. The director of the school and the 
board which plans and directs it are usually lay people. 


Dickerman has given a composite statement of the objectives of several 
adult schools as follows: 


1. Americanization work plus courses in the social sciences aimed at mak- 
ing more intelligent citizens of present Americans. 

z. Continuing education minus emphasis on academic credit. 

3- Vocational training serving those who desire to make vocational ad- 
justment and others who wish to add to their skill and knowledge in order 
that they may improve their performance in their present employment. 

4. Greater emphasis on development of cultural and avocational interests. 

5. Wider use of the school as a community center.* 


THE NEW EVENING SCHOOLS 


The great difference between the old and the new evening schools is 
that the latter depend entirely on the compulsion of the interests and 
needs of the students. The curriculum is almost all informal in character 
with the promise of reward in the satisfactions that come from increased 
understanding, knowledge, and skill that those who study may obtain. 
The range in subjects offered is very great. There are some traditional 
academic classes when they are wanted. Many classes study social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems and current affairs. Philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology come in for their share. Vocational classes with some 
attempt to supply training for current community needs are offered 
when they are not otherwise available. Everywhere avocational interests 
are preempting an increasing proportion of the offerings. Dickerman 
gives the following groups of courses as apparently drawing the heaviest 
enrollments: “Public Speaking, Diction, Correct English, Creative Writ- 
ing; Social, Civic, and Economic Problems, including Current Affairs; 
Psychology in its various branches; English and American Literature, 
the Modern Novel, Book Reviews; Languages, especially French; In- 
terior Decorating, Homemaking, Gardening, Budgeting; Typing and 


4 Dickerman, Watson. Outposts of the Public Schools, pp. 39-40. American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, 1938. 
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Shorthand; Wood and Metal Crafts, Art, Photography, Music Apprecia- 
tion; Contract Bridge, Dancing, Recreation of different kinds.” ° So 
adult schools seek to offer adults what they want when they want it 
under circumstances that they can enjoy to the full without any of the 
unpleasant aspects of their remembered school days. 

The relationships of these adult schools to the public school systems 
in their communities and their financing differ widely. Sometimes they 
are just as much a part of the public schools as the old evening schools; 
other times they are almost entirely independent with the exception of 
the use of public school buildings, the counsel of some members of the 
public school staff, and the care of administrative details in public school 
offices. Sometimes the cost is paid for out of public school funds. The 
California schools receive funds from the state on the basis of average 
daily attendance just like the elementary and secondary schools. Occa- 
sionally there is recourse to special public funds as in Wisconsin where 
the law permits local levies up to $1.50 per $1,000 assessed valuation for 
vocational education which is interpreted very broadly. More often 
small tuition charges carry the costs of the school except for the use of 
buildings, light, heat, etc., which the public school system provides. 

The success of these schools has been amazing. During recent years 
their spread has been almost phenomenal. As the people of a community 
learn of and observe the experience in a near-by place they undertake a 
similar program for themselves. Public school administrators have found 
themselves well repaid for the efforts they have put forth in behalf of 
adult schools not only because of the extended services which their 
schools have rendered, but also because of the increased interest in and 
concern for the educational program in their communities which people 
have come to have. 

Reference must be made to the Federal Emergency Adult Education 
program conducted by the Works Progress Administration. Almost in- 
variably public school sponsorship has been demanded and obtained. 
Through these programs public school adult education programs have 
been supplemented and much experimentation carried on, particularly 
in the more informal types of adult education. Many heretofore un- 
reached people have become satisfied customers of adult education. 


5 Ibid., pp. 43-44. 
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What the ultimate results of this experience will be no one can foretell, 
but it seems logical to conclude that attitudes of boards of education 
toward adult education and their sense of responsibility for the educa- 
tion of adults cannot be the same as it was before the WPA adult edu- 
cation program was put into effect. 


One more very promising thing has occurred in a few places in rela- 
tionship to public schools and adult education. Where public schools are 
taking seriously the idea that education is not the result of schooling, 
but rather of the total experiences which are had by children in the 
process of living in their communities of which their schools form only 
a part, very definite relationships are developing between schools and 
their communities. Attention is being directed to the educational needs 
of individuals and of groups and to community problems. Adults are 
coming to be concerned along with children in solving the problems of 
their communities. Side by side they are studying and working to make 
better communities more conducive to better and richer living. An 
indigenous adult education is appearing. In the opinion of some herein 
lies the most promising future not only of adult education, but also of 
the education of children. 
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Widening Horizons in Parent 


Education 


By ERNEST G. OSBORNE 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


OR somewhat more than fifty years, there has been organized 

parent activity in the United States. Today there are trends that 
bid fair to result in an extension of programs dealing with marriage and 
family life throughout formal and informal education. Indeed, it can 
be truly said that after years of lip service to the idea of the importance 
of family life in the education of the child, the school, the church, and 
the many other community agencies sponsoring child care programs 
are actually beginning to develop leadership that is functionally alert 
to the needs and interests of the family. 

Though the schools will not have the sole responsibility for the de- 
velopment of such programs, there is little doubt that they will play a 
major role in whatever development does take place. Consequently, it 
is important that the educator, whether he be classroom teacher or super- 
intendent of schools, consider the nature of present trends in education 
for marriage and family life in light of their significance for this new 
responsibility. 

The variety of approaches in parent education has been so great, the 
nature of programs so different that it is sometimes difficult to separate 
basic trends from what may be short-lived fads. Nor has there been any 
thoroughgoing study or survey of the movement in this country. At the 
present time, then, one must rely upon the opinions of professional 
workers in the field. 


PARENT EDUCATION AS A FOLK MOVEMENT 


Such students of adult education as Eduard Lindeman and Edmund 
Brunner have emphasized the fact that parent education (as well as its 
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modern cousin, education for marriage and family life) is essentially a 
folk movement emerging out of the confusion and perplexities in family 
life brought by industrialization. For a time it looked as though the 
folk aspects of the movement would be subordinated, as an emphasis 
on professional leadership became ascendant. Within the last five years, 
however, two trends have appeared that seem to strengthen this folk 
aspect. 

The first is a renewed emphasis on the importance of lay leadership. 
Indeed, most groups of parents in the United States have found leader- 
ship from among their own number. In many instances, however, accept- 
ance of such leadership was considered merely a measure of expediency 
and parents looked forward to the time when they could be furnished 
professionally trained experts who would give them what they needed 
to be good parents. As more careful studies have been made of the pro- 
grams of groups led by lay and by professional leaders, and as more 
detailed analyses have been made of the learning processes in such 
groups, a growing conviction has developed that there are values in lay 
leadership which cannot be supplied by the expert. 

These values derive from the fact that the leader who is a member of 
the group herself, living in the same neighborhood and facing many of 
the same problems, is much more likely to center the group’s thinking 
around their immediate concerns. She also tends to avoid the jargon 
that is sometimes developed as a substitute for straight thinking by 
inexperienced, though trained, leaders. Most important of all, however, 
is the kind of self-reliance that is fostered when the group has no expert 
upon whose ideas they can fall back as a substitute for that kind of 
self-study and analysis of one’s own attitudes and practices essential to 
functional thinking. In the group led by a lay leader, a much greater 
degree of responsibility is likely to be placed on individual group mem- 
bers for outside reading, more careful observation of their own home 
situations, and more intelligent sharing of experience. 

While few would deny the continued importance of trained pro- 
fessional leaders in parent education, it is agreed that their primary 
function should be one of assisting lay leaders to become more effective 
through training courses, the development of suitable study materials, 
and continued counseling or supervision. 
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A second and allied trend has been evident during this same period. 
An increasing number of workers in various professional fields—teach- 
ing, public health nursing, recreation, the ministry—, realizing the im- 
portance of parent education, have begun to take the training that they 
believe will make them more effective in their contacts with parents. 
Their interest and their effectiveness have strengthened the convic- 
tions of those who believe that parent education is essentially not a sepa- 
rate discipline or professional area but rather an approach to education 
which should be a part of the professional equipment of all groups of 
people whose work brings them into contact with parents and children. 
Today, then, one finds in parent education training courses a decreasing 
number of those who are planning to center their professional work in 
parent education alone and an increasing number from professions in 
which parent education is or should be a major emphasis. 


THE PARENT AND THE SCHOOL 


A similar change in attitude toward parents is occurring among school 
people. The attitude that parents are benighted individuals who must be 
taught how to bring up children is still far too prevalent among educators. 
Today, however, in more and more schools, the parents are actively 
assisting in the planning and development of educational experiences for 
children. Particularly in those schools whose curricula are built up out 
of community experiences and personal problems of living, it is inevi- 
table that parents will have an increasingly important role to play. The 
unconscious arrogance with which school people have assumed the role 
of omniscience in matters of human relationships is rapidly breaking 
down. In more and more schools, parent-teacher associations are de- 
veloping significant educational functions. Instead of raising money to 
buy pictures for the school, they are studying community conditions 
which impinge on the school and home experiences of the child. Instead 
of gathering at the school to be told how their children are being edu- 
cated, they are observing and studying with teachers the reactions of 
children to the educative experiences of home and school. In a growing 
number of states and local communities, groups of parents are actively 
cooperating in curriculum revision. More schools, too, are calling on 
parents to aid in the instructional program. As the program of the school 
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begins to be made up more and more of the life around it, the everyday 
citizen of the community will have much to contribute in telling of the 
differences between life in the present and life when he was young. 
The butcher and the baker, the doctor and the lawyer will all have a 
part in helping children understand in a functional way the life of the 
community in which they live. 

The development of such lay interest and participation in the work 
of the school has twofold significance. Under wise direction, it can but 
result in the enrichment of educational experience for children in the 
schools as well as in the growth of the number of adult citizens actively 
and intelligently associated with one of the community’s major func- 
tions—education. To some this may not seem to be parent education at 
all. To many it is the most effective approach to a basic understanding 
of children’s needs and interests. 


THE BROADENING CONTENT OF PARENT EDUCATION 


It was once believed that parent education was a relatively simple 
thing limited to the instruction of parents in the proper ways of feeding, 
clothing, and training children. Problems of enuresis and thumb-sucking 
were of great concern. The treatment of stubborness and quarreling was 
a major topic for discussion. 

Today, while such topics are still of interest, there has been a decided 
change in emphasis. An increasing realization of the effects of relation- 
ships between family members on behavior is evident. The concepts of 
mental hygiene have found an important place. Indeed, W. Carson Ryan, 
of the Carnegie Foundation, after a comprehensive survey of educa- 
tional practice in this country, believes that in programs of parent educa- 
tion one finds more functional use of mental hygiene than in any other 
sector of education save perhaps in the nursery school. The reality of 
this change in emphasis is indicated partially, at least, by the fact that the 
term “marriage and family life education” is beginning to be used by 
professional workers as a substitute for “parent education.” 

Morc parent groups are concerning themselves with the study of 
social and economic trends as they affect family life. Such groups have 
realized that current events in the national and international situation 
are intimately related to the welfare of children and adult family mem- 
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bers and must be taken into consideration in any intelligent discussion 
of family relations. 

This shift in emphasis from concern with specific and narrowly con- 
ceived child training to the development of an understanding of the 
many factors touching the life of the child and the family may well open 
the way to the inclusion of courses dealing with marriage and family 
life in the curricula of all the schools. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RESOURCE MATERIALS 


While some of the most effective thinking of parents grows out of 
discussion of their own family experiences, there is need for supple- 
mentary material that will broaden the perspective of those who have 
not faced intelligently the effects of family experience on individual 
members of the family. 

Twenty years ago it would have been difficult to gather a five-foot 
shelf of books, pamphlets, and other materials that dealt with child 
development and parent education. Today, the difficulty is of another 
sort—that of selecting from the flood of material those things which will 
be most useful. Many newspapers have syndicated columns which deal 
with child guidance or family problems. Every woman’s magazine has 
one or more feature sections on family living or on the physical, emo- 
tional, social, or intellectual development of the child. Government 
agencies, both state and federal, commercial concerns, and private 
agencies all contribute their share of printed aids to more effective parent- 
hood. Even a cursory survey of the source and type of such materials 
would take more than the space allotted for this article. 

Nor is this material limited to the printed word. For some time there 
has been experimentation with the motion picture as a medium for 
parent education. Most of the early attempts resulted in rather pedantic 
and uninteresting presentations or in an amateurish kind of family drama 
from which lessons were supposed to be drawn. Within the last few 
months, a different sort of film material has been made available to 
parent groups. As a part of the program of the Commission on Human 
Relations of the Progressive Education Association,’ excerpts from com- 


1See The Human Relations Series of Films, published by the Commission on Human 
Relations of the Progressive Education Association, New York City, 1939. 54 pp- 
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mercially produced films, such as Captains Courageous and Alice Adams, 
have been carefully edited to present effectively situations involving 
family relationships. In the preparation of these materials, the Com- 
mission has conducted a large number of discussion groups with both 
parents and young people. Already there is considerable evidence in- 
dicating the vitality which such pictures give to the discussion of family 
problems. It may well be that this and similar approaches will revolu- 
tionize parent discussions. 

Parent education has shared, too, in the use which educational agencies 
have made of the radio. For the most part, programs have consisted of 
speeches by professional workers. In some centers, the University of 
Iowa being a noteworthy example, emphasis has been placed on the 
development of listening groups which are supplied with supplementary 
written materials and are asked to keep records of the discussion which 
follows the radio presentation. A number of the commercially sponsored 
programs, such as “The Goldbergs” and “One Man’s Family,” are 
authentic enough in the way they present a picture of family life to 
be of real value to groups as a basis of discussion or to individual parents. 
Recently there have been attempts on the part of agencies interested in 
parent education to present dramatized programs. One of the more suc- 
cessful of these, “Wings for the Martins,” was sponsored this past year 
by the Office of Education and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

The problems in the use of the radio in parent education are many. 
Sidonie Gruenberg, in a recent publication, The Use of the Radio in 
Parent Education, after an extensive analysis of these problems, comes 
to the conclusion that “A great deal of study and experimentation are 
needed to improve the effectiveness of education broadcasts, not only 
as to techniques and forms of presentation, but also as to the main pur- 
poses of content and pedagogy.” Since the radio more than any other 
medium can reach large numbers, it is essential that the most effective 
techniques be developed. The cooperation of parents and school people 
with professional writers may do a great deal to accelerate this de- 
velopment. 


2 Gruenberg, Sidonie. The Use of the Radio in Parent Education. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1939. 95 pp. 
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OTHER IMPORTANT APPROACHES 


Workers in parent education have experimented with a great many 
approaches to family life education. Limitations of space make it possible 
to consider only a few that may have much to contribute to programs 
now developing throughout the country. 

Group discussion, customarily thought of as a process through which 
clarification of ideas can be brought about, has many concomitant values. 
Under the right leadership, it provides a social matrix in which hatred, 
individual misgivings, feelings of guilt, and other emotional precomplexes 
can be expressed and accepted as normal and natural by the leader and 
the group. Such an opportunity for emotional release has direct effects 
on the husband-wife, parent-child relationship. The use of realistic 
materials, such as Pratt’s Three Family Narratives* and novels dealing 
with family life, as well as the discussion of one’s own problems, is more 
likely to make this process effective than is the usual topical approach. 

Nor need group experiences of parents be limited to direct considera- 
tion of family relationships. It is not unusual to find that lack of satis- 
factory social contacts or of opportunities for creative self-expression 
definitely influence a parent’s attitude toward family responsibility. 
Group activities in which parents can paint, model with clay, sing or 
dance without self-consciousness contribute definitely to the develop- 
ment of a livable person, often more effectively than serious discussion 
about family responsibility. 

Directed observation of children’s group experiences may also have 
a part to play. In many nursery schools and in some elementary schools, 
parents have gained considerable insight through guided observation 
of the social contacts of children. Where there are opportunities for 
actual participation in the supervision of such groups, the values are 
increased. In Pasadena, California, play groups of preschool children 
under the leadership of a trained worker have utilized parents as as- 
sistants. The nursery school, both privately supported and under the 
direction of the Works Progress Administration, has in some instances 
provided a similar opportunity. 


Pratt, George K. Three Family Narratives. National Council of Parent Education, 
Inc., New York, 1935. 75 pp. 
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Another approach is suggested by the fact that children and parents 
need more opportunities to work, play, and think together. A few 
churches and recreational organizations offer such opportunities. In 
some instances, adolescents and parents have met in groups to discuss 
the adjustments that family members have to make during the period in 
which younger members are beginning to become adults. Some schools 
have sponsored social or dramatic events in which all members of the 
family might participate. But there is far too little of such activity. 

One of the most promising approaches is that afforded by the family 
camp. For a good many years there have been camps in which a number 
of different families lived together. Recently, however, various organi- 
zations interested in family life education have recognized the values in 
the informal contacts of family with family and have sponsored camps 
staffed by trained workers. In most of these camps, the note of in- 
formality has been maintained. Services of child guidance experts are 
available on request but the primary values are held to lie in the situation 
where family members of all ages are working and playing together in 
a relaxed atmosphere. 


COMMUNITY PROGRAMS OF EDUCATION IN FAMILY LIVING 


As the realization of the significance of family life education for all 
members of the family and all families in the community has increased, 
a number of community-wide programs have been started. With the 
help of the National Council of Parent Education, community councils 
on parent education have been formed in some of the larger cities. The 
most recent development is a four community experiment in home and 
family living which is being carried on with the cooperation of the 
Federal Office of Education. Two cities, Toledo, Ohio, and Wichita, 
Kansas, and two rural areas, Obion County, Tennessee, and Box Elder 
County, Utah, have marshaled their community resources to meet the 
particular needs of families in their centers. There is no attempt to de- 
velop uniformity of program. The first steps taken have grown out of 
the special weakness to be overcome. One community has employed a 
coordinator for the program, one hopes to add a nursery school, another 
is organizing a training program in marriage and family life for junior 
and senior high school teachers. 
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Perhaps the factor that is of greatest importance is the way in which 
the many community agencies interested in marriage and family life are 
cooperating. Though the school plays an important part in the develop- 
ing program in each community, there is a community-wide feeling of 
responsibility for the direction and growth of the project. 





Parent education, at first concerned primarily with techniques of 
child guidance, has developed during the half century of its conscious 
existence a content, philosophy, and approach which is likely to become 
a major emphasis in the education of tomorrow. No schoolman can afford 
to ignore its challenge, no community can dismiss it as trivial. For it is 
still as true today as it ever was that the experiences of the child in his 
home are the ones that are basic to all his later development, to his 
success or failure as an adult family member and as a citizen of com- 
munity, state, and nation. 








The Vocational Training of Adults 


By EDWIN A. LEE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


NY discussion of vocational education for adults must take into ac- 
A coun an elastic definition of the term “adult.” We use the term 
quite easily, but when we are pressed for its exact meaning we find that 
our perplexity mounts as our desire for exactness increases. Legally one 
becomes an adult when he reaches his twenty-first birthday, but there 
is a host of individuals under voting age who are most certainly pursuing 
an adult vocational education. We think of high school graduates or 
youth who have left school before graduation as boys and girls, but the 
vocational educator must carry on his program for such youth not in 
terms of juvenile but adult standards. These are no longer boys and 
girls, they are young men and women—in truth, young adults. For 
everyone there is a twilight zone when he is neither youth nor adult, but 
subtly changing from one to the other. For some it is early, for others 
late. For some the period of change is long, for others short. The voca- 
tional educator recognizes the wisdom of considering as adults all who 
return for further training after having discontinued formal schooling, 
no matter what levels of scholastic attainment have been reached. 


TYPES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The term “vocational” needs to be examined too. The type of voca- 
tional education with which we are most familiar is the organized 
vocational school, set up in accordance with the provisions of state and 
federal legislation, and effective or ineffective to the degree that it is 
geared to the needs and practices of the community it aims to serve. 
But much adult vocational education is carried on outside the walls of 
schools, some of it with no relation to the school system at all. Always, 
it is informal rather than formal; flexible rather than rigid. Adult voca- 
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tional education is any type of education, which has as its purpose to 
increase the skill, or knowledge, or insight, or general background of 
the learner concerning a given occupation or a closely related group 
of occupations. 

Vocational education is of two main types. The first is the preparatory 
type, the aim of which is to train a novice to a given level of proficiency 
and understanding concerning an occupation about which the learner 
was largely ignorant before beginning training. The level of proficiency 
sought is generally one sufficient to make the trainee employable, often 
at a beginning level. Educators are prone to think of full-time voca- 
tional education, most of which is preparatory, as mainly organized for 
youth, that is, novices. It is important to note that a middle-aged man 
attempting to learn a new occupation is no less a novice than an eighteen- 
year-old apprentice. 

The second type is known as extension education. The objective of 
an adult enrolled in an extension program is to improve his knowledge 
or skill or to gain further insight or general background concerning the 
occupation in which he is engaged or, lacking employment, in which he 
already possesses employable assets. It is in the extension type that adult 
vocational education finds its widest scope and its highest effectiveness. 

Extension education is exemplified in the agricultural extension service 
of the state colleges of agriculture. This program represents informal 
adult vocational education at its best. Through the medium of the exten- 
sion worker—the adult teacher—significant researches in agriculture are 
interpreted to the farmer who, if he wishes, puts the findings into 
immediate practice on the farm. In a thousand ways during the year 
the extension worker teaches his clientele, sometimes in meetings in the 
grange hall, sometimes by demonstration, not infrequently while chat- 
ting across the fence. The better informed he is the more his advice is 
sought and the more significant is his influence on the occupational 
practices in his community. Professor Brunner discusses this phase of 
adult education in detail in another article in this issue of the Recorp. 

Of equal significance is the work done in the more formal classes 
organized by the Smith-Hughes teachers of agriculture. Such classes, 
aimed toward meeting the evident needs of farmers in the area served 
by the school, occur in the evening, the afternoons, or in all-day ses- 
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sions in off-season periods. Topics for study cover the gamut of needs— 
problems of erosion, soil conservation, feeding of livestock, cooperative 
buying and selling, repair of farm machinery, elimination of pests—the 
list is almost endless. That such courses are vital is borne out by the 
increased interest over the years in part-time and evening courses in 
agriculture. The United States Office of Education report for the year 
ending June 30, 1938, indicates that the greatest growth in enrollment in 
agriculture classes was in the part-time and evening courses, from 149,722 
IN 1937 tO 201,713 in 1938, an increase of 35.4 per cent.’ 


FIELDS OF ADULT TRAINING 


In the field of business education, except for the commercial courses 
so frequently offered in high schools, few of which are bona fide voca- 
tional courses, the trend is increasingly toward an adult type of voca- 
tional education. It is significant that in the George-Deen Act, in which 
for the first time federal aid was made available for “distributive trades,” 
there is a stipulation that such aid shall be limited to part-time and 
evening schools.* This is a recognition of the fact that vocational educa- 
tion for distributive trades, in which are employed approximately one 
sixth of all workers, is primarily adult in nature. Added to this is the 
fact that clerical staffs, from file clerks to private secretaries, are in- 
creasingly being drawn from the ranks of high school graduates, a con- 
siderable proportion of whom prepare themselves for their work on a 
post-high-school basis. 

What kinds of adult vocational classes should such workers attend? 
Again the gamut is limited only by the needs which an administrator of 
vision can discover. Possibilities are: classes in stenography for college 
graduates preparing to be secretaries, saleswomen studying textiles, 
classes in market trends for buyers, art for window decorators, com- 
position and design for advertising copywriters, show-card writing for 
grocery clerks. The list could be extended indefinitely. 

Although the trend is in the direction just indicated, it must be ad- 


1U.S. Office of Education. Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational 
Education to the Office of Education, Division of Vocational Education, June 30, 1938. 


2 U.S. Office of Education. Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1, Statement of Policies 
for the Administration of Vocational Education, p. 93. 
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mitted that extension education in the field of business is barely at the 
beginning stage. Nichols sums up the situation thus: 


It is true that in many cities the majority of evening-school enrollments are 
for business courses. But in most of these schools no competently planned 
program of extension business training is available. . . . 

No serious attempt is made to meet the felt needs of office and store work- 
ers for extension training to enable them to progress in their chosen vocations. 
The result is that while extension training is the type most needed and most 
appropriate for employed people, preparatory training for new jobs is the 
kind given in most evening-school business departments. So it is not sur- 
prising to find salesgirls enrolled in stenographic classes, typists enrolled in 
accounting courses, and office clerks enrolled for salesmanship courses—all 
on a purely preparatory basis. Many workers are thus neglecting promo- 
tional possibilities 1 in their present fields of employment while vainly seeking 
preparation for an entirely different, but no more promising, field of service. 
Thus, judged by enrollments, the business department seems to be perform- 
ing a most useful function and meeting the needs of employed business 
workers. As a matter of fact, the real usefulness of the training being given 
is open to serious question. An utter disregard of the needs of employed 
workers is apparent to all competent investigators.* 


The picture is quite different in the trade and industrial field. For the 
year ending June 30, 1938, there were enrolled in federally aided evening 
and part-time trade extension classes a total of 388,184 persons, repre- 
senting an increase of almost 41 per cent over the preceding year. “The 
enrollment in classes for employed persons is still more than two-thirds 
of the total enrolled in all federally aided trade and industrial classes.” * 
This does not, of course, take into account the great numbér of adults 
attending vocational classes which are not reported to the United States 
Office of Education, the apprentices in training under the programs 
fostered by the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, and many other 
types of plant-training programs for workers and foremen. 

Here is the field which the layman most frequently thinks of as adult 


$Frederick G. Nichols. “Commercial Education; Principles, Practices, Trends,” 
Chapter XVI, pp. 451-452, in Objectives and Problems of Vocational Education (Edwin 
A. Lee, Editor). McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1938. 

* US. Office of Education. Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational 
Education to the Office of Education, Division of Vocational Education, p- 51, June 
30, 1938. 
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vocational education. He sees the lights in windows of the trade schools rt 
and the shop buildings of the high schools. He knows workmen and nl 
craftsmen who “go to night school” to keep up with the new develop- 

ments in the trade, to become more proficient in the use of mathematics tl 


applicable to the job, to improve their ability in English in order to write 
better reports, to get at the science involved in the heat treatment of 
steel, to learn the chemistry of inks, the theory of the gas engine, or 


V 
aerodynamics. Is it any wonder that men flock to evening vocational t 
schools which serve the field in which invention and technology are \ 
constantly causing changes in machines and techniques? a 
One other large field presents rich opportunity to the adult educator, € 
that of homemaking. In point of numbers engaged in the occupation, | t 
homemaking leads all other vocations, there being almost 30,000,000 so a 
“employed” according to the 1930 census. Enrolled in federally aided 
evening and part-time classes were 269,379 girls and women, a small ¢ 
number compared with the total number engaged in the occupation 
but, nevertheless, representing a gain of 47.4 per cent over the preced- 
ing year.® Not included is the vast number enrolled in parent-study ' 


groups, or in classes not falling within the purview of federally aided 1 
programs. These women are studying everything from budgets to babies. 
They are intent upon learning what “consumer education” has to offer. 7 
They want to know how to prepare cheap cuts of meat more appetiz- 
ingly, how to make their homes more beautiful, how to be gracious | 
hostesses, how to keep babies healthy, and how to meet the problems 
of adolescence. This is vital, functioning adult vocational education. It 
offers one of the most compelling challenges in the whole field of adult 
education. 

What impels men and women, after busy days in the office or factory, 
to give up precious hours to adult vocational classes? There is, of course, 
the economic motive which compels self-improvement either to hold 
one’s job or to advance in it, both in status and income. Such persons 
seek to improve their skill or widen their techniques so as to be ready for 
promotion when it comes. Or they seek to add to their knowledge of 

5 U.S. Office of Education. Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational 


Education to the Office of Education, Division of Vocational Education, p. 63, 
June 30, 1938. 
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their job because such knowledge is an asset when one is picked from 
many for advancement. 

But material gain is not the only motive which causes adults to use 
their leisure for study. There are many for whom an understanding of 
what lies behind the work they do is essential. They derive intellectual 
satisfaction from delving into the history of the industry in which they 
work. The aviation mechanic gains a new conception of his place in 
the scheme of things as he follows the development of flying from the 
Wright brothers to the transoceanic clippers which we so nonchalantly 
accept these days. The printer who recognizes printing for the in- 
estimably powerful social force it is wears a new dignity. He is essential 
to modern civilization. And both the aviation mechanic and the printer 
are better workmen for the experience. 

Closely related to these intellectual satisfactions is the whole matter of 
craft morale. There is hardly a craft but has what might legitimately 
be called trade ethics. Some of the most effective teaching in the whole 
realm of adult education goes on in those groups who examine under 
wise leadership what the ethical implications of their work are. Here, 
too, reside bodies of knowledge and experience comprehended under 
such heads as trade unionism, industrial relations, wages, social security, 
and unemployment. All such areas belong in the program of adult voca- 
tional education for they contribute to a man’s understanding and to 
his morale as a worker. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


A discussion of adult vocational education which left out any con- 
sideration of the vocational guidance of adults would be subject to 
suspicion. Here is an aspect of the problem at once stirring and perplex- 
ing—stirring because of the poignancy of the need, perplexing because 
we know so little about it. Three or four experiments, and we have 
exhausted the list of significant attempts to solve the problem.* Yet 
vocational counseling and its closely related problem, vocational place- 


®For example, the work done at the Employment Stabilization Research Institute, 
University of Minnesota; the experiment in adult guidance carried on by the Adjust- 
ment Service of the American Association for Adult Education; and the continuing 
service of the Denver Opportunity School. 
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ment, have been an informal part of every adult vocational program. 

Bentley, in his report on the Adjustment Service, classifies the clients 
who came to the Service for adjustment in a most interesting fashion. 
His first category he calls “Threshold Guidance—The Not Yet Em- 
ployed.” 


Sixteen thousand people knocked at the door of the Adjustment Service 
{and nearly seventeen hundred] of them had had no previous full-time em- 
ployment. They presented at once one of the most difficult groups with 
which to deal and one of the most intriguing—difficult because they had had 
no work experience by which to test their interest or ability in any vocation, 
intriguing because of the position in which they found themselves: trained, 
eager to enter a work-a-day world that had no place for them. Vocational 
guidance for this group meant not only sound advice as to an occupational 
choice, but a strengthening of morale and of the determination to keep on 
seeking to find a place for themselves.” 


The second category is Adult Irresolution. 


The largest single group of clients (about 38 per cent in all) consisted of 
individuals who found themselves unable to center on any single field of 
work in spite of previous work experience. This was more particularly the 
problem of clients between the ages of twenty-five to forty-four, although 
many of them between twenty and twenty-five faced the same problem. 

Such clients may have disliked the work in which they had been engaged, 
or they may have desired a change because of a feeling that they would do 
better in some other field. Frequently, in spite of reasonable financial suc- 
cess in their former occupations, they had no definite idea of what they 
could do best.’ 


Vocational Confirmation was the third grouping named by Bentley. 


Approximately one-quarter of the clients came to seek endorsement of a 
past vocation or of a specific vocational ambition which they had already 
taken steps to achieve. Many of these clients were well qualified for their 
past work, but they had questioned its propriety because of unsatisfactory 
earnings during the depression. Many, who had had no experience but who 
had made preparation for some vocation, also sought confirmation of their 
choice, because their inability to find a place in their chosen field had shaken 
their confidence in its appropriateness. 


7 Bentley, Jerome H., The Adjustment Service: A Report of an Experiment in 
Adult Guidance, p. 1 and pp. 28-29. American Association for Adult Education, New 
York, 1935. 

8 Bentley, op. cit., p. 31. 
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Clients seeking such confirmation of vocational plans were of all ages— 


in fact, they were uniformly distributed through the various age groups. 
They represented more nearly a random sampling of Adjustment Service 
clients than any other group. Many of them had had considerable occupa- 
tional success, at least as far as earnings were concerned. Others had never 
tried the occupation upon which they had set their hearts. They talked over 
these plans with their counselors; and sought encouragement and suggestions 
as to methods of making their plans more practicable.® 


Other categories were Personality Problems, Educational or Avoca- 
tional Course, and Job Placement. 

The quotation from Bentley has been liberal because it presents the 
essential problems of adult vocational guidance. Any community at- 
tempting to serve its adults vocationally will have to give serious con- 
sideration to such problems. 

The key to truly successful adult vocational education, as it is in all 
education, is the adult teacher. No instructor in an adult vocational 
program needs to be told whether or not he is doing an acceptable job. 
Men and women who have spent the day at work, either in the home or 
factory, do not long continue in a course which does not meet their 
needs. Indeed, they do not enroll in such courses if there is not a need 
which almost drives them to study after the day’s work is done. It 
follows that adult vocational teachers must of necessity be masters of 
their craft or of the special fields of knowledge they essay to teach. 
They must know, too, the peculiar techniques which distinguish adult 
teaching from juvenile or adolescent instruction. There must be far more 
opportunity for discussion, for questions, for differences of opinion. 
There must be greater emphasis on the needs of each individual and 
there must be a maximum of flexibility in the course of study. In fact, 
it is almost a misnomer to call what is taught in an adult vocational 
program a course of study. The teacher must be so learned and skilled 
in his field, so versatile in his ability to tap his own resources, that it is 
more accurate to say that he develops an individual course of study for 
each person as that person grows and develops. He learns early that 
what he teaches is best taught if organized in brief, compact units, and 
he must be prepared at any time for news that one or another individual 


* Bentley, op. cit., p. 34. 
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is discontinuing because he has secured that which he came to the 
evening school to get. Adult vocational teaching can be the most fascinat- 
ing and challenging of all teaching. That our adult vocational instructors 
are uniformly well trained is, of course, far from the truth. But the 
trend is toward more careful selection and more effective teacher training 
for all who occupy such positions. 


It seems fairly clear that adult vocational education will markedly 
increase in the decade ahead. All but the full-time vocational education 
carried on under state and federal aid is now adult in character and 
even the full-time programs are in terms of young men and women 
rather than boys and girls. Educators and boards of education have 
before them a matchless opportunity. Our most real danger is that the 
demand for adult vocational education will exceed our ability to deal 
wisely with the many and varied problems which will arise. Continual 
attention on the part of administrators, sane and dependable research 
wherever possible, and a vast deal of creative daring within the ranks 
of adult educators are essential to significant progress. 




















Agricultural Extension 


By EDMUND pbeS. BRUNNER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


O* of the most significant adult education enterprises in the 
nation and indeed in the world is the Agricultural and Home 
Economics Extension Service which operates in connection with each 
college of agriculture in cooperation both with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the local county that is the unit of activity 
and administration. It is the purpose of this article to summarize the 
history and organization of this enterprise, to describe the broad outlines 
of its program, and finally to point out a few of its significant educa- 
tional contributions. 


HISTORY 


Early in the century it became apparent that the gap between the 
scientific knowledge of agriculture being rapidly extended by the ex- 
periment stations of the state colleges and the practice of the individual 
farmer was widening. Here and there efforts were made to humanize 
scientific knowledge and actualize it in practice on farms by appointing 
an adviser or agent to work with the farmers of a county. Seaman Knapp, 
oppressed by the poverty of the South, and aided by grants from the 
General Education Board, demonstrated the practical value of this 
technique in improving agricultural practice and production. In 1914, 
therefore, under the Smith-Lever Law, Congress established the Exten- 
sion Service in connection with the state colleges of agriculture. The 
initial appropriation was $3,000,000. The law provides for the matching 
of federal funds by the states and counties. In 1915, 37 per cent of our 
3,000 counties had agricultural agents and 11.4 per cent home demon- 
stration agents. The present budget approximates $30,000,000. The 
professional personnel exceeds 8,500 persons. About nineteen out of 
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every twenty counties have agricultural agents and about three out of D 
every five, home demonstration agents. In addition, the Extension Service to 
has established a youth organization, enrolling more than 1,200,000 boys re 
and girls in 4-H clubs. The four H’s stand for heart, head, health, and fa 
hand and these words serve as a summary of the program. About 5 per | 
cent of the staff give their full time to this work, but in most counties ec 
it is supervised by the regular agents. g! 
a\ 
ADMINISTRATION » 
The heart of the Service is at the state college of agriculture. Here a N 
director of extension is in charge, assisted by two state leaders, one of tl 
agricultural agents, the other of home demonstration agents. Their resi- dl 
dent staff consists of a number of specialists, each of whom is responsible | a 
for a given field of subject matter, such as animal husbandry, nutrition, | dl 
marketing, parent education, rural sociology, and community organiza- | c¢ 
tion. It is the function of these persons to keep in close touch with the 
scientific procedures and progress in their respective fields as developed 
by the research arm of the college, the experiment station, and to make 0 
such knowledge readily available to the county agents or local people. c 
Much time is spent on the field, and in the preparation of simple out- t 
lines, leaflets, or bulletins for group use. V 
In the United States Department of Agriculture there is a parallel ' 
organization, the chief function of which is advisory and coordinative. t 
It has no administrative power or control over the programs in the t 
various states. Its leadership is indirect. This relationship is very ‘ 
carefully preserved and jealously guarded. 


PROGRAM { 


Originally the program of both arms of the Extension Service was ‘ 
almost wholly vocational. The aim “was to make two blades of grass ) 
grow where one grew before.” Soon after the enterprise was established 
the World War broke out and when the United States entered, the Serv- : 
ice became the spearhead in the campaign to raise the food that a million | 
posters proclaimed would win the war. This intensified the vocational 
aspect of the service. With the coming of the agricultural depression in 
1920, from which farming never wholly recovered before the Great 
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f Depression of the 1930's began, attention soon turned among other new 
, topics to cooperative marketing, to a study of the causes and possible 
remedies for the economic catastrophe that had caused 6,000 rural bank 
failures and tens of thousands of farm mortgage foreclosures. 
, | Typical of the evolution that took place is this illustration from home 
economics. In this area there was great initial emphasis on canning home- 


grown products both to save food and to increase the amounts of money 
available for other goods. These objectives have not disappeared but 
advances in nutrition have provided new objectives and motivation. 
Nutrition too encompasses all foods. It has stressed food values and 
+ | the varying food needs of infants, children, adults. It was a short step for 
_ the farm wife, discussing how best to feed a lively three-year-old, to 
. | ask her home demonstration agent what to do about his tantrums. Soon 
thereafter child psychology began to be requested by local homemakers’ 
clubs and now 22 of the states have specialists in parent education who 
give a broad definition of that term. 
| The advent of the Roosevelt administration in 1933, with its initiation 
, of a far-reaching policy of agricultural adjustment, produced marked 
changes in the Extension Service program. The administration turned 
to it to do the educational work necessary to equip farmers to decide 
whether or not they would cooperate in the new procedures. At present 
15.5 per cent of the time of the Extension staff is given to work on 
| these newer programs. About 6 per cent is going into community ac- 
, tivities. About half the states have specialists in rural sociological exten- 
sion. With the important marketing and other economic aspects and the 
growing interest in group discussion, education for home and family life 
and other newer subjects, probably not much more than two thirds of 
the program is devoted to the once paramount vocational aspects. In 
. some states even new vocational projects are scrutinized carefully with 
| respect to their social and economic implications. 

The extent to which the program of the Extension Service has been 
socialized both directly and indirectly is not yet realized. The local 
organization of the Service, such as the homemakers’ club, farm or home 
bureau, is often almost the only social group in a farming neighborhood 
and as needs have arisen and produced demands for help, the Extension 
Service has responded. It is impossible to do more than illustrate this 
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trend. In one state 249 Home Bureau clubs supplied hot lunches to more cl 
than 6,500 children in 344 rural schools. In another 412 clubs conducted is 
campaigns to improve the plane of nutrition in their communities in 
which WPA nurses had reported many cases of malnutrition. In thou- ir 
sands of cases, as family projects, furniture has been renovated, pictures 
rehung, floors and walls refinished. In one New England state 2,000 
families enrolled in a project which eventuated in as many attractive 
outdoor living rooms. 


a 
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All but eight states have programs in general recreation. Drama was | 
part of the program in 26, music in 20, arts and crafts in 12, reading in 
8. One state alone lends more than 4,000 plays a year to local drama | 
groups, but many of the plays used are original and utilize local materials, | 
Some of these are of very good quality. In Wisconsin there are drama | 
groups cooperating with the Extension Service in more than two thirds 
of the counties; another midwestern state has all of its counties organized. | ¢ 
One sparsely settled western state enrolled 16,000 farm and village p 
women in a music appreciation course. 0 

Twelve states are engaged in a wide variety of art projects; and this t 
work, in most states, is closely coordinated with the other phases of the 
extension program. Beauty of color, line, and design is demonstrated and 
developed in home and community life: in clothing, in the beautification 
of houses, grounds, and parks, and in planning for new projects in these 
fields of activity. Art appreciation has been encouraged through demon- 
strations, by lending copies of prints of old or new works, by holding 
exhibits of original productions, by arranging for groups to visit museums 
or galleries where available, and by issuing simple suggestions for the 
hanging of pictures in the home.’ 
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TECHNIQUES 


The Extension Service has employed all the techniques known to adult 
education. With some of them it has pioneered and it is beginning to ( 
study their relative effectiveness. In the early days it relied largely on { 
the demonstration method and lectures. Now discussion groups, panels, 


1For a full discussion of the cultural program of the Extension Service, c.f. Patten, ( 
Marjorie, The Arts Workshop of Rural America (Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1937). the report of a study by the Adult Education Department of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. | 
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classes, institutes, conferences, and forums are also employed. The radio 
is extensively used and thousands of films are available on hundreds of 
subjects. The bulletins and circulars or leaflets circulate by the million 
in the aggregate, though they are available only on request. 





EDUCATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Among the educational contributions of the Extension Service five 
seem to stand out: 

| The Demonstration Method. Years before progressive schools were 
experimenting with the project method, the adult educators of the 
| Extension Service were using it. Demonstration was their most effective 
| pedagogical tool. Faced with the skepticism of farmers and their wives 
| concerning whether “book learning” could make any contribution, they 
_ went into homes and onto fields and in actual “life situations” convinced 
the doubters by proving the better way. Much of the influence and 
prestige of the Extension Service among rural people is based on tens 
of thousands of demonstrations that the newer ways of scientific agricul- 
ture or home management paid measurable dividends. 

Changing the Social Order. The Extension Service has proved that 
education can produce change, individual as well as social. Farm people 
for years have been reporting changed practices in home and on farm by 
the millions to the Department of Agriculture, as a result of the teaching 
of extension agents. But the social structure has been affected no less 
certainly. When the Smith-Lever Law was passed there were about 
5.400 cooperative organizations in rural America with 650,000 mem- 
bers. With the demands and the prosperity of the war years little progress 
was made but with peace and depression the Extension Service began to 
teach cooperative marketing and purchasing. By 1925 there were nearly 
11,000 Cooperatives in rural America. Membership had increased four- 
fold and so had the volume of business. Today nearly one third of the 
commercially sold food and fibre is marketed through the farmers, i.e., 
the producers’ own organizations. Perhaps 10 to 12 per cent of the retail 
trade of farm families, 5 or 6 per cent of all rural retail trade, is carried 
on through cooperatives. The urban figure is about 1 per cent. The 
Extension Service was undoubtedly the chief educational force behind 
this fact. It is still an important force though many cooperatives have 
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now undertaken their own educational and promotional work. To take 
another illustration, all through the 1920’s, under Extension, farmers 
and their wives were studying the causes of and the remedies for the 
depression. The AAA was born out of these hundreds of thousands of 
discussions. When the time came more than go per cent of the 3,000,000 
eligible farmers voted to participate in the new program. The AAA had 
its faults and troubles but, compared with the NRA, its path was easy. 
There are those who still aver that the American farmer is highly in- 
dividualistic, as indeed he once was. The record in economic coopera- 
tion and in crop adjustment is not only the answer to this charge, it is 
a measure of social change produced through education. 

Nor is the end in sight. All over the nation a rural people under Exten- 
sion leadership are now thinking in Jocal terms as well as national. In 
committees and meetings they are planning to make their local com- 
munities what they want them to be so far as they possess the resources. 
They are studying their communities and counties, hammering out their 
programs, and moving to actualize them. It is a marriage of education 
and democracy. The offspring is a better life. 

Discussing Controversial Issues. Can education deal with controversial 
issues? In rural adult education it has dealt with such issues for five years. 
Beginning in 1934 in ten counties, by last year farmers and their wives 
in about 80 per cent of America’s counties spent a winter evening a 
week discussing, often debating, the highly controversial issues of na- 
tional policy. No paid leader visited these thousands of groups. Their 
only aids were materials and bibliographies selected with meticulous care 
so that every important viewpoint on each issue was fairly presented. 
In Wisconsin at least, each discussion group borrowed on an average of 
three package libraries from the state university for each subject studied. 
This program has won high praise from Charles Smart in his best seller, 
R.F.D., and again and again was mentioned with approval by farmers, 
representing all shades of opinion, interviewed by the present writer's 
field workers in 1936. 

Leadership Training. With more than 1,000 farm families for every 
county agent of the Extension Service, it could not possibly have done 
what it has without the cooperation of volunteer leaders trained in the 
various programs selected by specialists or agents. Fifteen years ago there 
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were 208,592 such leaders. In 1935 there were 425,000. Last year nearly 
half a million men and women gave an average of 18 days each without 
pay or even the cost of expenses to help carry the programs desired in 
their home communities. The value of this contribution equals the total 
appropriation. These leaders attend district or state training conferences 
in their subject whether it is drama or tree-spraying. These are from one 
to four days’ duration. In addition leaders receive written instructions 
and other aid, and confer with their county agent who usually visits the 
group once or twice during the process of any project. Since 1925 the 
number of leaders’ per county has increased 75 per cent to more than 
iz0 and the number per county agent has risen 33 per cent. The in- 
struction offered is probably not as good as might be given by a profes- 
sional but many of the younger men and women are college graduates 
and most are at least high school graduates. With the training and 
supervision given, coupled with experience, the net result is well on the 
plus side and in every organized county these volunteers form a group of 
local leaders well informed as to the aims and objectives of the Extension 
Service. Other adult education agencies, especially in their approach to 
rural areas, can learn from this device. 

Federal-State-Local Relations. In these days of much argument among 
schoolmen as to whether there can be federal aid to education without 
federal control, the experience of the Extension Service is enlightening. 
For it has embarked on its twenty-sixth year of cooperative financing 
in which the federal, state, and county governments share. The control 
of this huge adult education enterprise rests with the state and county. 
The last-named are free to vote to cooperate or not as they please. Thus 
far more counties have agricultural than home demonstration agents and 
many times more have both than have 4-H club workers, but some have 
all three. Sometimes the programs or projects are set on a state basis. 
More often and increasingly the county or even the community deter- 
mines its activities. Specialists and agents serve these local desires. The 
federal staff are called on for advice and materials, for information as to 
what other states are doing. They may proffer advice but they cannot 
and do not command. They may withold funds for projects outside 
the law and now and then this happens. But serious difficulties between 
federal extension officers and the states have been extremely rare in a 
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quarter of a century of cooperation. One or two of the most serious 
have arisen when a state governor or political party has sought to remove 
professional employees and substitute political appointees. Here the 
federal workers have been sustained and were really fighting the battle 
of the state staff and its constituency. The states guard their prerogative 
jealously. Federal workers are convinced that this democratic procedure 
in the long run makes for the best results. Even in the present programs 
differences between states and the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, not, note, the Federal Extension Office, were settled by conference. 
In one state peculiar local conditions made it inadvisable for one sixth 
of the counties to cooperate with the AAA. The educational meetings 
were held but no criticism arose because the agents brought out this 
fact. This adult education enterprise, binding federal, state, and local 
governments together in a huge cooperative undertaking, has been and 
is democratic to the core, free of federal dictation. 


The Extension Service of course has problems and has made mistakes. 
The changes of recent years have called for new and different types of 
workers and of training for those workers both present and potential. 
But few if any educational and social institutions so large in scope, so 
secure in finance can show as flexible and growing a program, as readily 
geared to meet new needs as they arise. But how could it be otherwise 
with the close touch that the very program itself insures between those 
served and those who serve? 
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Methods in Adult Education 


By LYMAN BRYSON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


E may well begin any discussion of method by admitting that 
good teaching is always good teaching no matter at what level. 
(Most of the practices that are important to the teacher of adults are 
important also to anyone else who gives instruction. The emphasis is 
somewhat different, however, and the teacher of adults is subject to 
sanctions on the part of his students which other teachers do not need 
to fear. Adult students are by definition pursuing voluntary education 
and they can walk out whenever they please. No matter how we may 
disguise it or soften the fact, it remains true that students in most other 
forms of education have to take what they get whether they like it or 
not. They may not “take it” in the sense of learning anything, or even 
by paying any attention to what is going on, but they continue to be 
counted on the attendance rolls no matter how bad the teaching may 
be. Adult students just disappear. 


ADULT LEARNING 


This makes it necessary for the teacher of adults to provide experi- 
ences that give real learning satisfaction. It is not, however, a simple 
matter of “giving the people what they want.’} The concept of “interest” 
is too complicated for us to examine here. But, any educator who sees 
the possibilities of his own profession will be ambitious to produce not 
complacence, but discontent, in those who study with him. He’ will try 
to meet the needs of which they were aware when they came, but at 
the same time he will endeavor to arouse in them much deeper cultural 
and personal needs of which they were not aware—making them dis- 
contented with the narrowness of their own educational demands. 

Any teacher who undertakes to do this is struggling against handi- 
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caps which do not stand in the way of teachers who work on other 
levels{ His methods must be adapted to these circumstances. ‘Most adults 
who have undertaken to enlarge their knowledge and improve their 
skills are much more easily discouraged in the learning process than 
are children.) They have, it is true, come to school on their own volition; 
they are undertaking to learn what they themselves have chosen. They | 
have maturity of purpose and a clearer knowledge of the uses of learning. 
In spite of these advantages they are.still more easily discouraged than 
children are. The reasons for this are partly psychological, partly social, | 
In simple learning power, as we now know from the studies of Thorn- | 





dike and others, and especially from the recent work of Lorge, the adult 

is quite capable of learning anything he really wants to know, limited, 

of course, by his structural capacity and his previous educational experi- 
ence but not limited by age. It is not true, however, that the mature : 
person, past the physical prime of the early twenties, can depend upon | 
his senses to work with the same speed and efficiency as they did when 

he was young. He cannot see, or hear, or manipulate as well as he could 
when he was younger. The result, as Lorge has pointed out, is that he 
learns as well but more slowly. 





The adult must learn more slowly because he cannot see or hear or 
move as quickly—but learning is not a simple process of addition by 
which unchanging units of information or skill are added to a sum of 
unchanging personal traits. In some ways, the greater experience of the 
older person makes him the more ready to understand new materials; 
in other ways, he is slowed down in learning by the fixed patterns of | 
his present knowledge. Persons of all levels of innate power and with | 
all kinds of experience differ greatly in the relative importance of these 
factors. (Consequently, while all adults must learn at their own pace 
and must not be hurried, each adult person has his own ways of learning. 
He must make his own individual adjustments between present attitudes 
and new facts. He requires teaching that takes into account not only his 
general difficulties but also his peculiarities. Personal attention and the 
closest understanding between teacher and student are immensely valu- 
able in quickening the adult student’s powers and in holding him to the 
task. This, we may note in passing, is one of the chief reasons for the 
informality which is usual in adult education. 
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The loss in the acuity of the senses which slows down the learning 
powers after early maturity makesyit helpful also to divide material for 
mature students into brief, clearly articulated units/ And the good teacher 
helps the student to see at every moment the bearing of what he is 
then learning upon the general problem which he is trying to under- 
stand. 

It will be said that this is good teaching in any case. It is, of course. 
But the younger student is more patient with bits of knowledge that 
are vaguely “preparation for life.” To him the future is at the same 
time more vague and more exciting. The mature student wants to see 
immediate relations; The adult must learn slowly and he must be shown 
that each particular step leads toward his goal./This is less true, of course, 
in liberal studies than it is in some of the more pragmatic phases of self- 
education but it is relatively true for any subject on any level and for 
any technique of teaching, informal or orthodox. 


HANDICAPS IN LEARNING POWER 


tthe mature student’s handicaps in learning power are thus to be met 
by adapting the material to his speed and holding his attention by making 
relationships clear./But there are other handicaps which he faces, partly 
social in their origin, partly produced by his own adult idea of himself. 
Unfortunately, our folkways encourage a concept of maturity which 
implies that nothing further needs to be learned. The child learns; the 
man knows. 

On the upper levels of professional life this has, of course, no meaning. 
In general, it may be said that those who have a good deal of education 
are most anxious for more. But on the occupational and social levels 
where wage-earning maturity comes early, a combination of forces 
within himself and in the minds of all his friends makes an adult ashamed 
of his desire to learn. The child accepts learning as his life’s business. 
(The adult, if he is to admit i ignorance, must have courage.’ A concrete 
‘illustration is found in the experience of CCC camp advisers. The boys 
who are discovered to be illiterate can often be persuaded to learn to 
read and write, but only when the other comparatively ignorant boys in 
the camp do not make too much fun of them. 

These difficulties in the path of the learning adult are increased, of 
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course, by the fact that most adult study is done with the fag end of a 

day’s energy. Again, by definition, adult education is the learning activi- 

ties of those to whom learning is not at the time their chief occupation. \ 
—) 


KEEPING ALIVE THE LEARNING IMPULSE 


Consideration of these things compels the teacher of adults to be 
patient, not to put pressure on his students to learn more swiftly than 
they can easily do, above all to keep alive in them the learning impulse. 
The capacity to encourage or to inspire is important in all teachers. 
In adult education it is a basic necessity. In my opinion, however, a mere 
sentimental interest in the struggles of adult students, a so-called “liking 
for people,” is a poor substitute for the real teacher’s inspiration. This, I 
believe, is more an interest in the ideas and intellectual problems of 
students than it is a concern for their personal welfare. Above all it is a 
capacity for making meanings and values explicit, no matter what the 
material may be.) Perhaps it can be summed up methodologically by say- 
ing that a good teacher of adults encourages his students by showing 
them at frequent intervals just what it is they have learned and how it 
can be useful to them. On the elementary levels where all the handicaps 
are present in their worst form, a good teacher would never dismiss a 
class without being sure that every person in it was triumphantly aware 
of what had been learned and why. On the higher levels and especially 
in more informal situations, the teacher cannot so easily satisfy this need 
for reassurance but he can do his best toward meeting it. 

The adult then will learn by small increments and must be constantly 
encouraged to go ahead. Many a teacher is well aware of these methodo- 
iogical necessities, however, who still will fail because he approaches 
grown people as if they were children. It is very difficult to define ex- 
actly the subtle errors in attitude which make a class of adults restless 
and unresponsive. Teachers who have been successful for years in deal- 
ing with children seem more likely to make mistakes than inexperienced 
beginners. This leads to the paradox that young teachers are often bet- 
ter with adults than are the more mature. Little tricks of calling a class 
to attention or commenting on personal habits, even the tone of voice, 
betray the teacher who has so fixedly acquired the habits of teaching 
children that he is vaguely offensive to grown men and women. 
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It helps sometimes to remind the teacher that his students may pos- 
sibly know more about many things than he does, and that it is only in 
the subject matter of the course that he is wiser than they. At the same 
time, mature students often behave with deceptive docility. They may 
be merely showing the evil effects of what school did to them, or per- 
haps merely acting out more or less unconsciously their idea of the role 
of the student. In fact they do often complain of teachers who are not 
as systematic and formal as teachers are supposed to be. Paradoxically 
enough, the teacher of adults may have to persuade some members of 
his group to accept informality and assert themselves, while he is at 
the same time struggling with others who want to make the class ses- 
sion a mere casual conversation. 

The teacher of adults, however, has some advantages over one who 
has to deal with children. Men and women are not sitting on school 
benches as a matter of routine or convention. They have overcome ob- 
stacles to get into the class or the forum or the studio. They want to 
learn something because they believe they can put knowledge to use.{ By 
the familiar law of learning, that the best time to learn something is just 
before you expect to use it, adult students are ideally motivated. And 
this also helps to explain why informal and flexible methods are effec- 
tive even though some of the students may have to be persuaded that in- 
formality and intellectual effort are not incongruous. | 


SPECIFIC METHODS OF TEACHING 


Several specific methods are worth discussing./ Since we want in- 
formality when we can get it, we do not follow fixed classroom routines 
when they can be avoided. In fact, “classes” are often turned into “dis- 
cussion groups,” and the lecture is more customary than the recitation. 

As far as the lecture is concerned, it is again very likely that a good 
lecturer is good for a miscellaneous “adult education” audience for the 
same reasons that would make him good in dealing with undergraduates. 
But here arrangement of material comes into our ken once more since 
undergraduates are committed to a “course” and expect grades or 
credits. Adults generally expect immediate values. One might say that 
the ordinary classroom situation is one in which the teacher gives the 
lecture in order to judge by their responses the abilities of the students. 
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In the ordinary adult education program, the lecturer speaks in order 
to be judged by his listeners and they are very little concerned with his 
opinion of them. 

This makes it much easier for the academic speaker to be systematic 
in his treatment of his substance. An illustration will make this clear. In 
a western forum series, a very distinguished scholar from a great uni- 
versity was asked to give a six weeks’ series of lectures on economics. 
He was famous for his classroom skill, his wit, and his easily borne 
erudition. He had a crowded auditorium for his first lecture, less for his 
second, and at the end of six weeks he had a handful of hearers left. Any 
experienced teacher of adults could have told him what was the matter. 

Another much less famous and probably less well-equipped speaker, 
familiar with forum audiences, came soon afterward. He covered much 
the same ground and was a great success. 

The difference between the two that really counted was this: The 
first speaker followed his college outlines. He began at the beginning of 
his subject with no concern for the questions or the various backgrounds 
of his listeners. He took it for granted that they wanted the whole sub- 
ject and that they were all prepared to follow through. 

The second man, the successful one, made no effort to force the 
thinking of heterogeneous crowds into academic molds. He took his 
texts from the news; in fact, he followed carefully the subjects on the 
front pages of the newspapers. He started each meeting without pre- 
suming that his hearers had ever heard him before. But he taught a good 
deal of systematic economics in terms of each day’s special problems. 
This meant that he was never talking about something that seemed to 
his listeners to have no bearing on anything they were interested in. 

These two men were extreme types. The contrast shows, nevertheless, 
the chief difference between success with college students and success 
with the haphazard collections of people that constitute the forum 
audiences. 

\In discussion—which has come to be the adult method most in 
vogue—academic pressures must be still further relaxed and academic 
system suspended. \There are doubtless very vigorous and frank dis- 
cussions in many college seminars, but there the leader, if he is also the 
teacher, cannot divest himself of hampering authority. In discussions of 
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the many types that are set up with or without professional leadership 
in adult education, the leader must earn his authority. 

| This point is important. Any good teacher may know all he needs to 
know for the teaching of adults except the special skills and attitudes 
that make a good discussion leader.\ These are known only by those 
who have taken the trouble to learn them. 

This does not mean that the only good discussion leaders are those 
who have “taken courses.” As a matter of fact, there is still little sys- 
tematic knowledge of this difficult art and few places where it can be 
really studied. But good leaders have been “made,” nevertheless, if only 
by careful study of their own experience. 

This is no place for the analysis of the practical dialectic of discussion. 
Like all processes in which learning is involved, discussion has elements 
which are primarily intellectual or logical in their nature, others that 
have to do with the psychology of communication, and still others that 
are social. None of them has been much examined. The logic of discus- 
sion is very different from the logic of formal exposition and argument. 
We are only beginning to look scientifically at communication. Social 
skills can be learned as they always have been—by imitation. 


If a conscientious, able, and well-trained teacher sets out to discover 
how he can become a good teacher of adult learners, he can be told that 
he will have to adjust himself to a new kind of student and take on at 
least one new method of procedure. The more he knows of sound 
method, the better. At the same time, practice to a point of automatism 
of even the best method will be a handicap. Above all, he must be him- 
self both learner and adult. 











The Social Significance of Adult 


Education 


By MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT 


DIRECTOR, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


O most Americans “one third of the nation” has but one mean- 

ing: it connotes the economically insecure, the “ill-housed, ill-clad, 
and ill-fed.” A happier interpretation can be attached to the phrase, 
however, if it is thought of in terms of adult education. One third of the 
nation and probably more, according to conservative estimates, is at- 
tending forums, preparing for better jobs in vocational classes, learning 
handcrafts, reading with a purpose, and otherwise using leisure time for 
educational and recreational pursuits. Moreover, this one third of the 
nation is not restricted to a single economic or social group. The ill- 
housed, ill-clad, and ill-fed, it is true, help to swell the attendance fig- 
ures of public school evening classes, libraries, museums, settlement 
houses, and WPA groups, but with them, in increasing numbers, one 
finds their more prosperous brethren. The body of persons engaged in 
adult education constitutes a cross section of this country that is as 
truly representative of its citizens and as democratic as were the early 
New England town meetings. 


HISTORY OF ADULT EDUCATION 


In considering the social importance of adult education in this coun- 
try, it is necessary to take into account the history of the movement. 
While adult education is not new in America, the term itself did not 
come into general use until 1924. However, the New England town 
meetings of the seventeenth century, the powerful lyceum movement 
which grew up in the early nineteenth century, the chautauqua move- 
ment which came into existence in the latter part of the same century, 
the public library, and university extension development are all ante- 
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cedents of adult education as we know it today. The growth of adult 
education was slow until about 1925 when there was a sudden awaken- 
ing of interest that proved to be nationwide. 

The decade 1926 to 1936 saw an increase not only in the number of 
adults taking part in educational activities but an unprecedented number 
of experiments with various types of education and with various kinds 
of groups. This was the decade of exploration and expansion. Just as the 
pioneers of a new country must first clear the land, erect utilitarian 
buildings, and plant and harvest those crops that with the least amount 
of labor will sustain life, so the pioneers of adult education during this 
decade helped to set up programs, in response to insistent demand, in 
schools, churches, libraries, museums, and clubs throughout the nation. 
They had little time to pause and consider the social significance of 
what they did. They felt a demand, and they endeavored in every way 
possible to fill that demand—and in the majority of cases their work 
was good. 

During this period the American Association for Adult Education 
assisted local enterprises by serving as a clearinghouse for information 
in the field of adult education, by issuing publications, and by making 
experiments and demonstrations. The program of the Association placed 
emphasis upon experimentation and the encouragement of new types of 
adult education. At this period in the development of adult education- 
such a course was inevitable and necessary within the general, and not 
clearly understood range of, adult intellectual activities. The Association 
constantly attempted to improve standards of performance in various 
subsections of the field. However, the critical function was secondary 
rather than primary, and designedly so, for the reason that adults and 
their leaders were timid in experimentation. A highly analytical and 
critical policy on the part of the Association in this period, it seems 
clear, would have resulted in undue curtailment of educational oppor- 
tunities for adults which, it must be remembered, were limited in 
the first five years of the decade. The latter part of the decade saw a 
marked change. A vast number of educational opportunities for adults 
came into existence during this period and there was a very great in- 
crease in the number of adults who were actively participating in educa- 
tional pursuits. 
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THE FIVE-YEAR INQUIRY 


This change was responsible for the Association’s embarking on a 
new course in 1936. For ten years it had stimulated the growth of adult 
education; now it seemed advisable to pause and critically observe what 
had taken place and to report the results of the observation. It was pro- 
posed that the Association conduct an inquiry over a period of five 
years into the social significance of adult education and that a series of 
brief studies, lacking in encyclopedic pretensions, be published. This 
change in policy meant that the critical function of the Association 
would be accorded primary importance and that the burden of de- 
veloping new types of adult education would be gradually shifted to 
the local organizations themselves where it normally and naturally be- 
longs. 

The five-year inquiry has now been under way for nearly three 
years. Fifteen studies have been published, dealing with adult education 
as it relates to large libraries and to rural libraries, to museums, radio, 
adult schools conducted by public schools, trade associations, forums, 
men’s and women’s clubs, music, drama, parent education, settlements, 
and health.’ All studies have been qualitative in character, and no at- 
tempt at inclusiveness has been made. The problem of securing the 
essential statistics in a given subfield has not been allowed to overshadow 
the study of the quality of performance in that field and the relation of 
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for Health: A Study of Programs for Adults, 1939. 

Humble, Marion. Rural America Reads: A Study of Rural Library Service, 1938. 

Johnson, Alvin. The Public Library—A People’s University, 1938. 

Rowden, Dorothy. Enlightened Self-Interest: A Study of Educational Programs of 
Trade Associations, 1937. 

Van de Wall, Willem. The Music of the People, 1938. 
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the field to the general social scene. The studies have been prepared by 
persons familiar with the general field of adult education but not regu- 
larly engaged in the field being surveyed. Members of the study staff 
have looked at the field under examination through both ends of the 
telescope and at certain parts of it through the microscope as well. 


QUESTIONS WITH RESPECT TO CRITERIA 


For a period of some weeks before the first studies were undertaken, 
the study staff labored over the problem of developing in advance a set 
of criteria of social significance sufficiently general and elastic to serve 
as a guide in all the studies to be undertaken. One of the experts serving 
as consultant to the staff was insistent upon this as a matter of procedure. 
The wide degree of variability among the numerous subfields of adult 
education which were to be surveyed discouraged this attempt. Even- 
tually the study staff sought and was granted permission by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association to proceed with the first group of 
studies in the light of certain questions with respect to criteria which 
had been raised. The questions indicating general criteria were included 


in a memorandum prepared by the study staff and are quoted from that 
document: 


1. What individual profit is being derived from the activity? 

2. What social, i.e., communal, profit is being derived? 

3. What individual and what social losses are being encountered? 

4. Do the profits exceed the losses? If so, why? If not, why? 

5. If gains or losses have resulted, are they (@) local, (b) state, (c) re- 
gional, (d) national in nature? 

6. What constitutes “good” education as distinguished from “bad”? 

7. What constitutes “good” instructional standards as distinguished from 
“bad”? 

8. Do “good” instructional standards always appear coincidentally with 
“good” education? 

9. Is it necessary to prove the essential “goodness” or “badness” of pro- 
grams in the light of the fact that most programs include both “good” and 
“bad”? 

10. Is mere size of enrollment or mere lack of size a criterion of social 
significance? 

11. Is it possible to distinguish between superficiality of educational ap- 
proach and more thorough and, in a sense, historical approaches? 
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12. Is it possible to distinguish between “inciters” to adult education and 
actual educational results attributable to such “inciters’’? 

13. May not such “inciters” as lectures, radio addresses, drama perform- 
ances, etc., have an educational value in and of themselves? If so, how much? 

14. Are the opinions of individuals regarding the validity of an instruc- 
tional program in which they are enrolled wholly to be trusted as to the 
worth of that program, provided enough individuals are questioned? 

15. What weight should be given the opinion of instructors? Of adminis- 
trators? Of laymen within the community? 


In developing criteria for social significance, it was agreed that the 
staff would be justified in adopting as a fundamental assumption a broad 
democratic base. In the words of Alvin Johnson, Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation, “Social significance should be considered as best conserved when 
the forces of intelligence are spread just as widely as can be.” 


THE GENERAL OBJECTIVE OF THE STUDY 


The general objective of the study, as set forth in the study memo- 
randum, has been “to analyze and to report upon the results of analysis.” 
The memorandum outlined the various steps involved in gathering data 
from easily accessible sources such as the Association’s own library. 
Members of the study staff were afforded opportunities to visit “such 
adult education enterprises as seem important and as seem to throw 
light upon the question of social significance either positively or nega- 
tively.” They were requested also “to consider possibilities not yet 
realized by workers in the field under examination” and to give thought 
to “the possibilities of cooperation as between workers in the field 
studied and workers in other and allied fields.” 

Provision was made for permitting the process of analysis to continue 
“until such time as it can be agreed that a fair ‘cross-section’ of the sub- 
field has been accomplished.” Inclusive surveys were specifically ruled 
out. The procedure then called for the formulation of opinions on the 
part of field representatives as to the social significance of what they 
had seen and had been able to learn of the field under examination. 

It was recognized that in a five-year program of studies it would be 
desirable to work not for uniformity of results but certainly for con- 
sistency of approach in order that the generalizations derived from one 
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study might be translated with fair ease in terms of the generalizations 
derived from other studies. Toward the end of the five-year period an 
omnibus study will be made for which the detailed subfield studies will 
be used as bases. 

Perspective is one of the few, and perhaps the only known specific 
that has proved effective in the treatment of educational ills. The studies 
in the social significance of adult education, if they accomplish nothing 
more, give the educator an opportunity to look at his work in relation 
to the broad social scene. If he will, he can benefit from the sympathetic 
and friendly criticism of persons familiar with adult education in gen- 
eral who can look at his work and see its worth as well as its failings. 

That many educators have used the studies for this purpose and have 
profited from them is attested by the number of letters commenting on 
the series that have been received by the Director of the Association. 
These unsought testimonies of worth are most heartening and encourag- 
ing and form a complete answer to the few critics who feel, on the one 
hand, that the studies are not cruel and exacting enough in their find- 
ings and, on the other, that nothing but fulsome praise should be pub- 
licly proffered. In addition, they afford convincing evidence that the 
studies really are being read by a large number of persons interested in 
adult education. At no time in the progress of the studies thus far has it 
become apparent that the detailed sociological type of survey would be 
as effective in published form as the cross-section, interpretative type— 
the pattern that has been followed. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Although the study program is not yet complete, the published studies 
already carry certain implications for local agencies actually operating 
in the field of adult education. To conduct studies similar in objective 
would not be a difficult or impossible task for local organizations, and 
there is no doubt that a rigid self-examination by such agencies would 
point the way to a higher plane of performance. Both the organizations 
and their clienteles could be surveyed through the utilization of such 
modern introspective aids as interest finders, community surveys and 
studies, cooperative clearance of ideas and information, analyses of past 
and present programs, and determination of certain criteria of success 
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other than mere enrollment. By using these means and keeping a record 
of observations, it would be possible to shape their future programs in 
terms of known quantities rather than by guesswork. 


If those guiding the destinies of educational institutions in a few 
thousand communities of the United States would give active attention 
to the development of adult education in this fashion, there would be 
no doubt as to the social significance of their work, not only in their 
own communities but in the nation as well. For in the full development 
of educational facilities for adults rests the fate of democracy. 

Democracy, as we have known it for more than a century and a half 
in the United States, and adult education, as we have come to know it, 
go hand in hand. Without one, we cannot have the other—without adult 
education, there can be no freedom in which democracy can thrive. 








EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY * 


HIS VOLUME contains the pro- 

ceedings of the Congress on Educa- 
tion for Democracy held at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on 
August 15, 16, and 17, 1939. With few 
exceptions, all the contributions are here 
fully reported. Because of their in- 
formality, the remarks made by the 
youths in the two panel discussions and 
the general discussion in the meeting on 
Religion are not included; nor are the 
introductions and comments by the 
several chairmen. Lord Baldwin’s ad- 
dress at the mass meeting is given only 
in summary, and unfortunately Mr. 
Bevin’s remarks at the dinner, being 
extempore, were not recorded. 

The attendance at the Congress was 
gratifyingly large—so large, in fact, that 
at the first session, not only were the 
speakers forced to repeat their addresses 
to an overflow meeting in University 
Hall, but two other large groups heard 
the proceedings through loud-speakers. 
It was reported that some three thou- 
sand people were unable to gain admis- 
sion to the mass meeting at Carnegie 
Hall; and all places at the dinner were 
taken more than a day in advance. 


THE TOPIC OF THE CONGRESS 


The great public interest, revealed not 
only by the attendance, but by the vast 
radio audience and by the space given 
by the press, indicated the timeliness of 
the topic—no more important problem 
faces civilization than the defense and 
advance of democracy; no more impor- 


tant problem faces America than the 
education of the citizen. 

The addresses printed in this volume, 
given as they were by men and women 
from different countries, representing 
all shades of opinion, save the most 
radical and ultra-conservative, reveal 
the crisis in which we find ourselves, 
the confusion as to definitions and 
terms, the variation among and occa- 
sional conflict between the solutions 
suggested, and the inadequacy of even 
our best practices. With this problem 
we cannot dally. If we would save our- 
selves, we must move ahead. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CONGRESS 


The Congress was organized so that 
there might be practical results. It was 
no hit-or-miss affair designed to attract 
the curious. It was planned to fit the 
political practices of the American peo- 
ple so far as education is concerned; 
and to be the first step in a program 
of action. 

The possibilities of a growing rift be- 
tween educators and the lay public have 
been clearly evident to those concerned 
with educating for democracy. In a 
democracy the major decisions regard- 
ing educational policy will in the last 
analysis be made by the people. Only 
in an autocracy can power over educa- 
tion be vested in any one class or clique. 
In the past the people of the United 
States have determined what educa- 
tional program they want, and without 
question they will continue to main- 


* From the Introduction of Education for Democracy, the printed proceedings of the Congress on Edu- 
cation for Democracy. This volume will be published this fall by the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
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tain this right in the future. This means 
that, if decisions are to be made for the 
highest social good, the lay public must 
understand the conditions confronting 
the educators, the desired objectives of 
education, and the means proposed by 
schoolmen to achieve them. It means 
also that educators must not only un- 
derstand the economic limitations as 
well as the economic possibilities of the 
public school system but above all must 
be responsive to the attitude of the peo- 
ple toward the schools. 


A RIFT TO BE CLOSED 


Although there is convincing evidence 
that the general public, especially par- 
ents of pupils, are still loyal and even 
enthusiastic, a rift has been developing 
between some parts of the public and 
the schools. Some of this rift has been 
caused by a change in the way we live. 
When neighborly contacts in small com- 
munities were intimate and the units of 
school administration were small, com- 
munication between the lay public and 
the schools was easy, major problems 
were generally understood, and the 
community determined directly what 
the important policies should be. But 
the situation has changed. Unlike in the 
transition period of the small commun- 
ity, today the layman has to a large ex- 
tent lost touch not only with the prob- 
lems facing our elaborate and complex 
educational system but even with the 
means by which he may make known 
his views or his concerns to those who 
are responsible for the administration 
of the schools. Educational administra- 
tion is now becoming centralized in 
larger and still larger units, so that inti- 
mate contacts are difficult, with the re- 
sult that both understanding and direct 
influence are decreasingly possible. This 
has brought about misconceptions, crit- 


icism, and in some cases active hostility, 

Another important cause of an in- 
creasing rift between the public and the 
schools is that the professional concept 
of education has been forced by social 
demands to become much broader than 
formerly, and complex issues have re- 
sulted. The earlier idea that education 
was mere book-learning has been ex- 
tended to involve all of life’s needs—the 
physical and the aesthetic as well as the 
emotional and moral. This extension has 
caused the public that does not under- 
stand it to think that the schools have 
gone in for extravagant “fads and frills,” 

It is still not clear to many laymen 
that modern education has been forced 
by conditions of modern times to accept 
as its responsibility the preparation of 
every youth for the best possible life 
that he can develop in a democratic so- 
ciety. The difficulty of this challenge 
has been tremendously increased by the 
fact that practically “all the children of 
all the people” now remain in school 
until the age of eighteen and many even 
to twenty-one. The great increase in 
enrollment, partly because of a devel- 
oped faith in education and partly be- 
cause the depression destroyed for mil- 
lions the opportunity to secure early 
employment, naturally made a large 
part of the public restive under the bur- 
den of school costs. They did not un- 
derstand that they are the result of 
social and economic conditions and not 
of the lack of reasonable economies in 
education. 

A result of these changes is that a part 
of the public, not understanding them 
and oppressed by economic conditions, 
became critical of the schools. The ma- 
jority of individuals could not, as in the 
early small communities, get needed in- 
formation and exercise direct influence; 
but organized groups began increasingly 
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to apply pressure on school boards and 
on legislatures. It is futile to say that 
these groups are altogether selfish and 
unconcerned with the welfare of the 
country. They simply do not have the 
necessary information, and they either 
do not understand or do not agree with 
the objectives and with the programs 
that the educators have formulated. 
Often they declare that the educators, 
on the other hand, do not understand 
economic conditions and the restrictions 
that they necessitate. 


A MEANS PROPOSED FOR UNDERSTANDING 


It was first thought at Teachers Col- 
lege that a better mutual understanding 
would result if educators and individ- 
ual laymen of influence were brought 
together for discussion of common basic 
problems. This was the objective of the 
semi-annual Lay Conferences, which 
have been held for the past five years. 
From the interchange of ideas among 
educators and laymen it was plain that 
some of the opposition of opinion on 
educational policies had its roots in 
prejudice and ignorance on both sides. 
Laymen who have attended several con- 
ferences now have a different attitude 
toward education. Educators who have 
attended several conferences now have 
a clearer understanding of the prob- 
lems of the layman. Teachers College 
has received many inquiries from edu- 
cational institutions and lay groups all 
over the United States wishing to learn 
about the Lay Conferences and asking 
advice as to how to organize and ad- 
minister them. The movement is certain 
to spread. 

But it became evident that the infor- 
mal liaison between individual laymen 
and educators is not enough. It became 
apparent that there is need for an 
organized and continuing movement 


which should be nation-wide and should 
involve the national groups that now 
exert, or should be encouraged to exert, 
great influence on public education. 
There is need for such a movement to 
seek the wise counsel and the disinter- 
ested public services of the most able 
and far-sighted men and women in the 
country. There is need for such a move- 
ment to accumulate and disseminate ac- 
curate and dependable information on 
problems that are likely sooner or later 
to come before the public for decisions. 
Laymen of these groups are already 
sensitive to certain problems of the 
schools; they should be made sensitive 
to others that are more a part of the 
true educational program. These groups 
adopt certain definite policies of their 
own, sometimes without fully under- 
standing the conditions, the proposed 
educational program, or the underlying 
reasons for it. The educators, often with 
a similar lack of understanding of the 
conditions confronting the laymen, 
come to feel that the pressure groups 
are unsympathetic and even hostile to 
the schools. How much better it would 
be to have decisions made and pressures 
exerted, not in ignorance and prejudice, 
but after laymen and educators have 
thought and studied and worked to- 
gether! 

It is important that the interest of 
laymen be increased and that their in- 
fluence become better informed and di- 
rected toward a commonly approved 
social goal. The public must be made 
aware of and concerned with a larger 
number of the fundamental problems 
of education, particularly as they con- 
cern the welfare of the community. It 
must be given the pertinent facts so that, 
together with educators, it may help 
work out solutions that are sound and 
under existing conditions practicable. 
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LAY COOPERATION 


It was to further this idea and bring 
laymen and educators into closer con- 
tact that the Lay Council of Teachers 
College was formed—upon a principle 
novel in American educational admin- 
istration. We now have laymen in close 
contact with universities and schools, 
members of boards of trustees, regents, 
and school board members; but they 
are in positions of power where in last 
analysis they are given authority by the 
people to control. What is needed is the 
layman who, while he has no control, 
can work with the educators, to pro- 
vide that equality and spirit of give-and- 
take so necessary to common under- 
standing and joint planning. The Lay 
Council of Teachers College, under the 
chairmanship of Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
with other members, Walter S. Gif- 
ford, Walter E. Hope, Elihu Root, Jr., 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger, Henry James, 
and C. J. Langley, completed an experi- 
mental year on June 30, 1939. It dis- 
cussed the relation of educators and 
laymen. Owing to the difficulty of 
arranging frequent meetings of large 
committees, the membership of the 
Council was kept small, and thus did 
not include representatives of all social 
points of view. This fact was offset, 
however, by the resolve of the Council 
that any action it would take would 
follow, so far as possible, consultation 
with representatives of the widest range 
of opinion. 

The first act of the Lay Council was 
to organize the Congress on Education 
for Democracy. No meeting more truly 
representative of all points of view has 
ever been held. 

Twenty-eight lay organizations, rep- 
resenting all aspects of American life, 
were invited to form committees to at- 


tend the Congress. Parallel with them, 
Teachers College undertook to form a 
National Committee of Educators; and, 
in consultation with the leading educa- 
tional associations, it formed this Com- 
mittee which includes representatives of 
our colleges and universities, technical 
schools and teachers colleges, state, city, 
and county school systems, elementary 
and high schools. 

It is expected that these committees, 
lay and educational, will serve continu- 
ously for several years, so that there will 
be a growing understanding of opposing 
points of view and of conflicting phi- 
losophies leading to commonly opposed 
programs for action. The influence that 
they can exert in and through their 
organizations may well be tremendous. 

If we agree that we need a new pro- 
gram for the education of the citizen, 
it is these associations and these com- 
mittees that can urge the program upon 
our schools. If educators and laymen 
can understand each other, action will 
follow; and it will be action by demo- 
cratic methods adapted to modern times. 


THE PURPOSES OF THE CONGRESS 


The more important purposes of the 
Congress were conceived to be: 

1. To provide a means of developing 
greater commonness of understanding, 
especially of the meaning and impor- 
tance of democracy, among those per- 
sons in various representative agencies 
who are formulating group attitudes to- 
ward programs of education for democ- 
racy. 

2. To bring into the open, miscon- 
ceptions, unfounded prejudices, and dis- 
agreements in the hope of effecting 
common understandings and common 
ideals leading to unity in support of a 
substantial program of education for 
democracy. 
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3. To create a continuing means for 
reconsidering and restating tentative 
agreements as to the purposes and pro- 
grams of education for democracy. 

4. To make known to representatives 
of the cooperating organizations some 
of the activities by schools and other 
agencies that are successful and that 
promise even greater success in edu- 
cating for democracy. 

5. To indicate the means of building 
a more effective program, cooperatively 
formulated, which will have general 
understanding and support. 

6. To awaken a desire for combined 
cooperation and further conferences 
looking to improving and popularizing 
a more effective program of educating 
for democracy. 

7. To initiate studies and activities 
that will be carried on by the several 
organizations, both individually and co- 
operatively. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE CONGRESS 


The program, which follows in de- 
tail, was planned with these themes for 
its major meetings: Democracy and Its 
Challenge; Democracy in Other Lands; 
Democracy at Work; and Democracy 
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Moves Forward. Concurrent meetings 
were held to report the achievements in 
educating for democracy by religion, 
by rural agencies, by organizations for 
boys and girls, by higher and adult edu- 
cation. 

The heart of the Congress was the 
sixteen seminars, which were composed 
of approximately an equal number of 
lay and professional delegates who were 
asked to forego the other meetings that 
they might discuss in small groups crit- 
ical problems that they themselves and 
their colleagues had proposed before- 
hand. The issues, or “sensitive spots,” 
were presented in a meeting of all the 
seminar delegates; and after these meet- 
ings of the several seminar groups, the 
delegates reconvened for general re- 
ports. The consensus was that the semi- 
nars were highly profitable, that they 
should be reconvened for the further 
consideration of the problems proposed 
and for proposing to the cooperating 
organizations, both lay and professional, 
recommendations that will lead to fur- 
ther discussion and agreements on what 
the schools are authorized by represen- 
tative public sentiment to undertake in 
a program of education for democracy. 


PROGRAM OF GENERAL SESSIONS AND SEMINARS 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 15 


10:00 A.M. Opentnc Meetinc (McMillin Theatre) * 


Theme: Democracy and Its Challenge 


Chairman: Nicnoras Murray Butter, President, Columbia University 


Speakers: 


Wun F. Russett, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University—Opening the 


Congress: Education for Free Men 


Cuartes A. Bear, Historian—Essentials of Democracy 
T. V. Smrrn, Congressman from Illinois—Education in Equanimity 


* Because of the large attendance, a parallel meeting was held in University Hall. At this meeting 
Dean Russell, Dr. Beard, Representative Smith, and Lord Stamp spoke. 
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Tue Rr. Hon. tHe Lorp Stamp, Chairman, London Midland and Scottish Railway— 
The Essential Characteristics of Democracy (Lord Stamp was at the last moment 
prevented from coming to America, and his speech was broadcast from London 
to the Congress through the courtesy of the National Broadcasting Company.) 

Joun M. Crecuanowskt, formerly Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary 
from Poland to the United States—The Challenge to Democracy 


2:45 P.M. Universiry Convocation (Low Memorial Library) 
Conferring of honorary degrees 


3:30 P.M. First Meetinc or Seminar Members (Horace Mann School Auditorium) 


Speaker: Frank P. Granam, President of the University of North Carolina— 
Centers of Tension in Education for Democracy (Open to the Public) 


3:30 P.M. Genera Meetinc (McMillin Theatre) 
Theme: Democracy and Its Challenge 
Chairman: Mars. Evtnore M. Herrick, Regional Director, Second Region, National 
Labor Relations Board 
Speakers: 
Rassi Morris S. Lazaron, Baltimore, Maryland—Some Challenges to American 
Democracy 
Joun Murray, Principal of the University College of the South West of England, 
Exeter—Education for Democracy in Great Britain 
Dorotuy CANFieLp FisHer, Novelist—W omen, Education, and Democracy 
Ernest Bevin, General Secretary of the Transport and General Workers Union, 
London—Forward Democracy 


6:30 P.M. Burret Supper ror OrriciaL Dececates AND INvitep Guests (Teachers College) 


8:30 P.M. Generar Meetine (University Hall) 
Theme: Democracy in Other Lands 
Chairman: A. J. Sropparp, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Speakers: 
G. T. Hankin, Vice Chairman, Association for Education for Citizenship of Great 
Britain—Citizenship in Great Britain 
Frep Ciarke, Director of Institute of Education, University of London—Problems 
of Education for Citizenship in the British Dominions 
Mrs. Atva Myrpat, Director of the Training College for Nursery School and Kinder- 
garten Teachers, Stockholm, Sweden—Education for Democracy in Sweden 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Eustace Percy, Rector, Newcastle Division of Durham University— 
The Responsibility of Democracy 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 16 


10:00 A.M. MEeEetInG or Seminars (Horace Mann School) 
Open only to designated delegates 


10:00 A.M. Generat Meetinc (McMillin Theatre) 
Theme: The Contribution of Religion to Education for Democracy 
Chairman: Ernest H. Wixxins, President, Oberlin College 
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Speakers: 
Henry Sioane Corrin, President, Union Theological Seminary 
Anton Cuar.es Precis, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Fordham University 
Morvecat M. Kaptan, Professor of Homiletics, Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America 


2:00 P.M. Meetinc or Seminars (Horace Mann School) 
Open only to designated delegates 


2:00 P.M. Generat Meetinc (McMillin Theatre) 

Continuation of Meeting on The Contribution of Religion to Education for Democracy 
(Session devoted to a discussion of issues formulated by a commission consisting of 
members of the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths. The discussion was led by 
Professor Harrison S. Elliott of Union Theological Seminary.) 


2:00 P.M. Generar Meetinc (Horace Mann School Auditorium) 


Theme: Present Educational Opportunities for Rural Youth in a Democracy 
Chairman: CrLarence Por, Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
Living and Learning in a Rural School 
A sound film showing the use of community resources and ways of training for 
cooperative living in the upper grades of a three-teacher elementary public school. 
The Future Farmers of America 
ELMER Jonson, Winchester, New Hampshire—Farmer and National Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Future Farmers of America 
4-H Prepares for Living in a Democracy 
Biancue Broseit, Assistant State 4-H Club Leader, Ames, Iowa 
My Experience in 4-H Clubs 
Watrer THompson, Route 2, Black Creek (Wilson County), North Carolina 
Problems of Farm Youth 
Saran Dart, R. F. D., Parksburg, Pennsylvania 
Marcaret Garsreath, R. F. D., Peachbottom, Pennsylvania 
Evmer Brevine, R. F. D., Peachbottom, Pennsylvania 
Lois M. Crark, Rural Adviser, State Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania 
The Wisconsin Farm Folk School: The Farm School Trains for Democracy 
Curis L. Curistensen, Dean, College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
My Training for Citizenship in the Farm Folk School 
Rosert E. Conway, Route 3, Janesville, Wisconsin 
Discussion of Program 
Discussion Leader: CLARENCE PoE 


7:330P.M. Dinner (Waldorf-Astoria Hotel) 


Theme: Democracy at Work 
Chairman: Witu1aM F. Russety 
Speakers: 
Louis J. Taser, Master, National Grange—The Farmers’ Contribution to Democracy 
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Wiuiam Green, President, American Federation of Labor—Labor Essential to 
Democracy* 

Winturop W. Avpricu, Chairman of the Board, Chase National Bank—Voluntary 
Action and Governmental Compulsion in Democracy 

Tue Rr. Hon. THE Eart BaLpwin or Bewo ey, Former Prime Minister, Great Britain 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 17 


10:00 A.M. Jornt Meetine or Seminars (Horace Mann School) 
Open only to designated delegates 


10:00 A.M. Generat Meetinc (McMillin Theatre) 


Theme: The Contribution of Higher Education and Adult Education to 
Democracy 
Chairman: Ernest O. Hoianp, President, Washington State College 
Speakers: 
Kart W. Bicetow, Director, The Commission for Teacher Education, American 
Council on Education 
Mitprep H. McArer, President, Wellesley College 
Morse A. Cartwricut, Director, American Association for Adult Education 


2:00 P.M. Generar Meetinc (McMillin Theatre) 
Theme: The Contributions of Youth Organizations to Democratic Life 


Chairman: Cor. THEoporRE ROosEVELT 
(This section took the form of a panel discussion in which representatives of national 
youth organizations participated. Among the groups participating were the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and Boys’ Clubs of America. Young members 
of these organizations were designated as spokesmen, and the executive leaders of 
the groups were also present.) 


Adult leaders of the discussion included: 
Ray O. Wytanp, Boy Scouts of America 
Haze Ossorne, Girl Scouts 
R. K. Atkinson, Boys’ Club of America 
C. Frances Loomis, Camp Fire Girls 


Youth participating in the panel discussion included:, 
Boys’ Clubs of America: Walter Czormy, Frank Marciano, Isadore Seligson, Thomas 
Sheridan 
Girl Scouts: Mary Alice Dietrich, Sallie Hirshberg, Gladys McGregor, Simone 
Stankovich 
Boy Scouts of America: Allan Abeel, Ralph Clements, Irwin Schultz, Arnold Wallace 
Camp Fire Girls: Carolyn Kygar, Joan Palmer, May Van Zandt, Laura Wolf 


4:00 to 6:00 P.M. Tea ror Devecates anp Guests (Russell Court) 


* As Mr. Green was at the last moment prevented from attending the Congress, Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
General Secretary of the Transport and General Workers Union, London, spoke in his place on this 
program. 
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8:30 P.M. CLosinc SESSION OF THE CoNGRESS AND Pusiic Mass Meetine (Carnegie Hall) 
Theme: Democracy Moves Forward 
Chairman: WintHrop W. Avpricu 
Speakers: 


A Message from Evovarp Herriot, President of the French Chamber of Deputies 

Tuomas H. Briccs, Chairman of the Faculty Committee, Teachers College—Summary 
Report of the Conclusions and Resolutions of the Seminar Sessions 

H. W. Prenrtis, Jr., President, Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa—A Republic— 
If We Can Keep It 

Joun W. Sruvesaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education—Democracy in Education 

Tue Rr. Hon. tHe Eart BaLpwin or BEwpDLey 

WituaM F. Russett—Concluding the Congress 


Exuipir of EpucaTIONAL MATERIALS ON DEMOCRACY 


(An exhibit of materials now used in the schools and by adult groups, in the teaching of 
citizenship and related problems. Educational and general publishers, educational or- 
ganizations, national lay groups, and various public school systems submitted books, 
pamphlets, posters, maps, films, and radio program recordings.) 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR A STATE SYSTEM OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IN TENNESSEE, 1903-1936* 


RIOR to 1903 the joint efforts of the 

Trustees of the Peabody Fund, the 
State Teachers Association, Public 
School Officers Association, and the 
Conference for Education in the South 
had been successful in securing enact- 
ment of laws creating the offices of state 
and county superintendents of public 
instruction, levying a tax for the sup- 
port of public education, establishing 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
providing for state adoption of text- 
books, and permitting counties to or- 
ganize and support high schools. How- 
ever, economic distress, politics, and an 
unfavorable attitude of the people de- 
layed inauguration of a state-wide cru- 
sade for public school improvement 
until the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

The decade 1903-1913 witnessed an 
intensive and continuous campaign to 
secure enactment of progressive school 
legislation. Such educational leaders as 
P. P. Claxton, Seymour A. Mynders, 
R. L. Jones, J. W. Brister, P. L. Harned, 
Charles W. Dabney, and Sidney Gil- 
breath were successful in securing the 
active support of the press and the vari- 
ous educational, agricultural, and lay 
organizavions of the state in a cam- 


paign, featured by biennial school ral- 
lies in every county of the state, for 
school improvement. Results of “The 
Campaign Era” were laws providing 
for: the elimination of all school dis- 
tricts and the substitution of the county 
as the recognized unit of local school 
administration; the establishment of 
three white normal schools and the 
Agricultural and Industrial Institution 
for Negroes; state support of high 
schools; state support of the University 
of Tennessee; state funds for equaliza- 
tion, supervision, and transportation; 
increased state appropriations for ele- 
mentary schools; and consolidation of 
schools. 

During the following decade, 1913- 
1923, State Superintendents Sam 
Thompson, S. W. Sherrill, Albert Wil- 
liams, and J. B. Brown directed their 
efforts toward putting into operation 
the school system outlined by the laws 
of 1903-1913, maintaining it in the face 
of heated opposition and improving it 
as its defects became apparent and as 
rapidly as public sentiment would 
permit. 

Throughout the decade 1923-19335 
the fate of the state educational pro- 
gram was linked with that of political 


* By Avvrew Davip Hott, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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faction. Through his effective promo- 
tion and support of Governors Austin 
Peay and Henry Horton, Commissioner 
of Education P. L. Harned wielded suf- 
ficient influence in the legislatures of 
his administration to secure enactment 
of legislation providing: an eight-month 
elementary school term for counties 
which would levy a fifty-cent elemen- 
tary school tax; a definite salary sched- 
ule for teachers in the elementary 
schools; the codification of school laws; 
the repeal of numerous local legislations 
(by law of 1925); the employment of 
a state school architect; an improved 
method of licensing teachers, supervis- 
ors, and superintendents; a uniform sys- 
tem for the promotion of children in 
the elementary grades; an extensive 
building program for rural schools, 
University of Tennessee, and the teach- 
ers colleges; the conversion of the nor- 
mal schools into teachers colleges; the 
authorization of the junior high schools 
and higher standards for all high 
schools; budgetary rather than per- 
centage basis for apportioning the state’s 
public school fund; and increased ap- 
propriations to all departments of the 
educational system. 

From 1933 to 1935 educational in- 
terest of the state was centered in the 
work of the Educational Commission, 
which was created by law to make a 
complete study of educational condi- 
tions in Tennessee, followed by recom- 
mendations to the legislature of 1935. 
After the defeat of the Educational 
Commission’s program by the 1935 
legislature, the school forces of the state 
conducted a state-wide campaign for 
the “Eight-Point Program,” embodying 
the following points: 

1. That the state finance the mini- 
mum program of elementary and high 
school education insofar as teachers’ 


salaries are concerned, provided there 
be no restriction of local initiative. 

2. That the minimum length of term 
shall be eight (8) months for elemen- 
tary schools and nine (9) months for 
high schools. 

3. That the minimum salary for any 
teacher in Tennessee must not be less 
than $60.00 per month, provided that, 
as standards of qualifications are raised 
and teachers progress in training and 
experience, the salary shall be increased 
in direct proportion to the rise in stand- 
ards and the increase in training and 
experience. 

4. That all beginning teachers must 
have completed at least two years of 
training in an approved institution of 
higher learning. 

5. That adequate library facilities be 
made available for all pupils in the pub- 
lic schools of Tennessee. 

6. That the state encourage desirable 
consolidation of schools, necessary and 
efficient transportation, and skilled su- 
pervision, through state aid. 

7. That adequate facilities for higher 
education be provided by the state. 

8. That an adequate and actuarially 
sound retirement system for teachers 
be established on a state-wide basis. 


CONCLUSION 


A study of the characteristics common 
to successful educational campaigns 
seems to justify the following procedure 
in all crusades to secure favorable school 
legislation: 

1. Prepare a platform consisting of a 
few understandable and reasonable ob- 
jectives. 

2. Secure for the platform the undi- 
vided support of the public school 
teachers in the state, effecting whatever 
compromises may be necessary to se- 
cure harmony among the “campaigners” 
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before presenting the program to the 
public. 

3. Present the program to the people 
of the state before they elect their gov- 
ernor and legislators. 

4. Solicit the endorsement of all can- 


didates for governor and for represen- 
tative. 

5. Have the “school lobby,” in full 
force, on Capitol Hill to sponsor the 
school program when the General As- 
sembly convenes. 


DDI LI LP» 


THE RELATION OF VARIOUS ANTHROPOMETRIC 
MEASUREMENTS OF SELECTED COLLEGE WOMEN 
TO SUCCESS IN CERTAIN PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES* 


HIS study was undertaken in an ef- 

fort to determine whether there is 
any relationship between various struc- 
tural anthropometric measurements of 
selected college womien and their suc- 
cess in basketball, swimming, tennis, and 
the modern dance. The purpose was to 
obtain information that might have 
practical applications in the guidance 
program in physical education for col- 
lege women. 

Eighteen anthropometric measure- 
ments were taken of students in five 
eastern women’s colleges, namely, 
Barnard, Goucher, Vassar, Smith, and 
Wellesley. The group measured in- 
cluded the 10 per cent most successful 
and the 10 per cent least successful in 
performance of each activity. Compari- 
sons were made of the successful with 
the unsuccessful groups in each activity, 
of successful groups in one activity with 
successful groups in each other activity, 
and of unsuccessful groups in one activ- 
ity with unsuccessful groups in each 
other activity. 


FINDINGS 


Successful basketball players significant- 
ly exceed the unsuccessful players in 


length of upper arm, length of hand, 
length of entire arm, length of foot, 
breadth of foot, and breadth of shoul- 
ders. 

Successful swimmers show a marked 
difference from the unsuccessful swim- 
mers in six measurements—they weigh 
more, have broader hands, shoulders, 
and hips, deeper chests, and a larger 
chest circumference. 

Successful tennis players are taller, 
have longer legs and trunks and broader 
feet than the unsuccessful players. 

Modern dance is the only activity in 
which the unsuccessful group exceeds 
the successful group in any measure- 
ment. Apparently, long upper arms and 
thighs are detrimental to skill in the 
dance. 

When the successful group of one 
activity is compared with the success- 
ful group of each other activity, the 
greatest number of statistically signifi- 
cant differences occurs between mem- 
bers of the basketball group and those 
of the modern dance group. The former 
are larger in all measurements save sit- 
ting height, length of forearms, length 
of lower leg with foot, and chest depth. 
A comparison of the swimming group 


* By Exizasetn Beart, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 774. 
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with the modern dance group reveals 
the next greatest number of differences 
in structural measurements. The skilled 
swimmers are heavier, have longer up- 
r arms, longer entire arms, broader 
shoulders and hips, deeper chests, and 
a larger chest circumference. Tennis 
layers exceed dancers in weight, 
breadth of foot, and chest circumfer- 
ence. Only one significant difference 
exists between swimmers and tennis 
players of this study—the former have 
broader hips. The basketball players 
and the swimmers show no differences 
which can be considered of any statis- 
tical significance. 
Modern dancers weigh less and have 
a smaller chest circumference than the 
players in any other activity studied. 
This would seem to indicate that they 
are definitely more slender in build, in 
spite of the fact that the use of ratios 
to determine body types has proved 
negative in this investigation. With one 
exception, every mean measurement in 
the case of modern dance is smaller 
than it is for any other activity. 
Length of upper arm is important in 
a comparison of basketball with dance, 
of basketball with tennis, and of swim- 
ming with dance. 


There are very few differences of 
any significance between unsuccessful 
groups in various activities. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although no one type of body build 
can be identified for any of the four 
activities studied, the present investiga- 
tion indicates that certain specific body 
measurements are possessed by a ma- 
jority of the skilled performers in a 
given activity. The results may well be 
considered factors in the predictable 
success of college women performers 
in basketball, swimming, tennis, and 
modern dance. 

The extent to which an individual is 
capable of achievement may be limited 
or favored by bony structure. The 
teacher of physical education who 
grades on accomplishment will perhaps 
find it advisable to take into consider- 
ation some of the findings which have 
been presented. 

Little has been done in the analysis of 
basic movements in sports. This study 
has a direct bearing on joint and muscle 
mechanism and should be of interest to 
students of kinesiology as well as to 
those who teach sport activities and 
dance. 


QOL VLD OG 


THE RELATIVE DIFFICULTY OF CERTAIN TOPICS 
IN MATHEMATICS FOR SLOW-MOVING 
NINTH GRADE PUPILS* 


HIS study deals with a part of the 
problem of providing a suitable 
course in mathematics for slow-moving 
ninth grade pupils. While no attempt 
was made to set up objectives for such a 


course, an effort was made to select 
topics which were not too difficult, 
which met the pupils’ computational 
needs, and which could arouse the 
pupils’ interest and cooperation. 


* By Vincit S. Mattory, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 769. 
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In the course of the study the fol- 
lowing questions were investigated: (1) 
whether these pupils were deficient in 
ability to compute and to reason in 
arithmetic situations; (2) whether there 
was definite improvement in these abili- 
ties after a year’s work in the mathe- 
matics course planned for this experi- 
ment; (3) whether there was a relation 
between general intelligence of the 
pupils as measured by a standard intelli- 
gence test and success with various 
types of items in computation, arith- 
metic reasoning, algebra, and intuitive 
geometry; (4) the kinds of items in 
algebra and intuitive geometry which 
they could do with greatest success; 
and (5) whether, at the end of the ex- 
periment, the course had proved inter- 
esting to the pupils. 

A group of 511 ninth grade pupils in 
twenty-seven classes was selected from 
eleven different communities in New 
Jersey. They were taught for a year 
by sixteen different teachers. These 
pupils all had a history of failure in 
mathematics. They ranged in I. Q. from 
63 to 109, with a median of 93.5. In 
mental age they ranged from 9 years 
4 months to 16 years 9 months, and in 
chronological age from 11 years 10 
months to 18 years 7 months. They 
were given tests in computation and in 
arithmetic reasoning at the beginning 
and end of the course. 

The subject matter, selected from 
that commonly used in similar courses 
in eighth and ninth grade mathematics, 
was arranged in two litho-printed text- 
books. It included topics from ninth 
year algebra, intuitive geometry, and 
arithmetic. Those types of work were 
emphasized which lent themselves 
readily to pupil activity. 

After the completion of each unit of 
work, tests were administered. The 





study reports the results on five algebra 
tests and on three tests in intuitive ge- 
ometry. In order to eliminate the ques- 
tion of speed of working, results are 
reported in terms of the per cent of 
successful attempts on each item. 


FINDINGS 


The conclusions drawn from the ex- 
perimental study are given as answers 
to the questions raised above. 

1. It was found that these pupils were 
below the norm in ability to compute 
and in arithmetic reasoning. There was 
variation of more than three school 
grades in ability to compute in 80 per 
cent of the classes and in ability in 
arithmetic reasoning in 96 per cent of 
the classes. The greatest deficiencies 
were found in operations with common 
fractions, in long division and long mul- 
tiplication, and in placing the decimal 
point. 

2. There was a significant improve- 
ment after a year’s study of this experi- 
mental course in mathematics in ability 
to compute, particularly among pupils 
in the lower I.Q. groups. The improve- 
ment in ability to reason was less pro- 
nounced. 

3. There was a significant relation 
between the I.Q. as determined by the 
Otis test and many items in computa- 
tion, arithmetic reasoning, algebra, and 
intuitive geometry. Those types of 
items which display this relationship 
most significantly are: (a) Computa- 
tion: items in long multiplication and 
long division, extended additions, and 
operations with common and decimal 
fractions; (b) Algebra: items which in- 
volve more than one or two steps, par- 
ticularly in making formulas or in oper- 
ating with literal numbers; (c) Intuitive 
Geometry: items which call for gen- 
eralizations or formulas, which do not 
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have an explanatory drawing, or which 
involve extended directions. 

4. It was found that many simple 
items in algebra could be done success- 
fully by these slow-moving pupils. 
There was a larger per cent of success 
in solving equations, operating with 
signed numbers, and evaluating formu- 
las than in making formulas or perform- 
ing the fundamental operations with 
literal numbers. The difficulty of an 
item was influenced by the number of 
steps and by the amount of abstraction 
required. There were specific difficul- 
ties where common or decimal fractions 
occurred. Literal equations of the sim- 
plest type were beyond the ability of 
these pupils. 

In intuitive geometry it was found 
that the items showing greatest success 
were the ones which consisted of 
short, simple directions, which used few 


words, and which required few steps 
for their completion. Where an ex- 
planatory drawing was given, the pu- 
pils’ success with the item was largely 
increased. The pupils were able to gen- 
eralize in fairly simple situations, and 
their chance for success in a generali- 
zation was materially increased if previ- 
ous practice had made the situation a 
familiar one. 

5. That the pupils enjoyed the course 
is indicated by their replies to a ques- 
tionnaire and by the opinions of the 
cooperating teachers. They expressed a 
preference for those topics which gave 
the greatest opportunity for activity, 
such as drawing, measuring, and con- 
structing models. 

The findings of this investigation 
should prove of value to those inter- 
ested in setting up courses of study in 
ninth grade mathematics. 


OIG IGP 


ANALYSIS OF CONTENT OF STUDENT-TEACHING 
COURSES FOR THE EDUCATION OF ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS IN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES * 


DUCATORS generally agree that 

student teaching is of major im- 
portance in the preparation of teachers 
for the elementary schools. The prin- 
cipal problems of this study have been 
to determine and to analyze the content 
of student teaching in elementary 
teacher-education curricula; and, in light 
of the findings, to recommend ways in 
which student-teaching courses could be 
enriched to function more effectively in 
the preparation of elementary teachers. 
The dependence of the quality and quan- 
tity of the content of student teaching 


upon a large number of influencing 
factors, however, made imperative an 
investigation of some of these factors. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


Data for this study were obtained 
through personal visits to fifty-seven 
state teachers colleges located in twenty- 
seven states; interviews with leading 
educators throughout the United States; 
inquiry sheets filled out by 2,550 stu- 
dent-teachers and 480 faculty members 
in state teachers colleges; evaluation, by 
450 laboratory-school faculty members, 


* Estuer Marion Netson, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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of student-teaching activities included 
in a carefully prepared “Master Activity 
Check List”; investigation of profes- 
sional literature; first-hand observation 
of a large number of student-teachers; 
and personal experiences of the author 
in elementary teacher-education. 


FINDINGS 


Administrative, instructional, and super- 
visory phases of teacher-education cur- 
ricula constitute factors of great signifi- 
cance to the quantity and the quality of 
the content! of student-teaching. 

In some institutions the content of 
student teaching was very limited in 
variety and scope. These limitations 
were usually the result of a body of 
causal factors. Chief among these fac- 
tors were: inadequate subject-matter 
backgrounds and professional equip- 
ment of the student teachers; a lack 
of integration between college and 
laboratory-school departments; inade- 
quate laboratory-school facilities; insuf- 
ficient amounts of time apportioned to 
student teaching; failure to recognize 
and to provide for individual differ- 
ences; inadequate guidance and super- 
vision; and wasteful processes of induc- 
tion into teaching. 

In four-year curricula, as compared 
with two-year and three-year programs, 
student teachers had more varied and 
numerous contacts with important edu- 
cational activities. They also had richer 
experiences in modern educational pro- 
cedures and obtained clearer under- 
standing of elementary teachers’ work 
and responsibilities. 

In teachers colleges that furnished the 
most nearly adequate laboratory-school 
facilities and that required the most 
nearly sufficient number of clock-hours 


in student teaching, prospective teachers 
were provided a variety of opportuni- 
ties for directed observation and for re- 
sponsible teaching in different schools 
and in different grades. They were af- 
forded contacts with a large number of 
children and critic teachers, and thus 
obtained rich and varied experiences in 
connection with the work and respon- 
sibilities of elementary teachers. In these 
institutions, major student-teaching 
courses were usually conducted on the 
half-day to whole-day basis. 

Problems reported by student teach- 
ers as being most difficult and most im- 
portant were usually indicative of the 
types of activities and contacts that they 
had experienced in their student teach- 
ing. Problems necessitating rich cultural 
backgrounds and progressive educa- 
tional concepts, and activities involving 
broad educational implications were 
specified by many student teachers in 
four-year curricula. Problems and ac- 
tivities dealing with the simpler and 
more elementary phases of teaching 
were specified by a large per cent of 
those in two-year curricula. 

The breadth and scope of educational 
backgrounds and teaching experiences 
had a direct bearing upon the nature of 
the problems and activities suggested 
for special study: the more circum- 
scribed the professional contacts and the 
range of teaching experiences, the more 
frequently was mention made of edu- 
cational problems constricted in out- 
look, limited in real educational value, 
and rudimentary in purpose, difficulty, 
and effect. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The recommendations proposed for en- 
riching the content of student teaching 


1 The term “‘content of student-teaching” includes all the contacts and experiences that student-teachers 
obtain in student-teaching courses. 
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include (1) student-teaching objectives 
which are fundamentally important in 
the preparation of elementary teachers; 
(2) application in elementary teacher- 
education curricula of principles under- 
lying sound student teaching; and (3) 
representative activities and _ essential 
problems that should be included in the 
content of student teaching for elemen- 
tary teachers. 

The recommendations are based on 
the assumption that the following prin- 
ciples must operate simultaneously in a 
successful student-teaching program: 

1. The elementary teacher-education 
curricula should be sufficiently length- 
ened, expanded, and enriched to equip 
teachers to cope successfully with the 
problems incident to the modern ele- 
mentary school. 

2. The work of the laboratory schools 
and the college departments should be 
carefully integrated and economically 
coordinated in order to secure the rich- 
est and broadest content of student- 
teaching. 


3- Adequate laboratory-school facili- 
ties must be provided to prepare pros- 
pective teachers for their work in the 
public schools. 

4- The contacts with educational prob- 
lems should be long and continuous, 
with sufficient amounts of time appor- 
tioned to the various phases of student 
teaching. 

5. All phases of student teaching— 
observation, participation, conferences, 
and teaching—should be carefully in- 
tegrated. 

6. Individual interests, traits, aptitudes, 
capacities, and needs of student teachers 
should serve as criteria for differentia- 
tion in student teaching. 

7. Adequate guidance and competent 
supervision should be afforded. 

8. Induction by gradual, continuous, 
and economical processes into the art of 
teaching should be emphasized and real- 
ized. 

g. Contacts with all the important 
educational activities of elementary 
teachers should be provided. 
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Dr. L. P. Young (Ph.D. 1931), who was 
superintendent of the Berlin, N. H., 
schools for seven years, has been elected 
president of Keene Teachers College, 
Keene, N. H. He began his duties in the 
latter position on July 1. 


Miss Marian McCutcheon has been ap- 
pointed to teach music in the East Side 
High School, Paterson, N. J. 


Mr. Emerson Langfitt (A.M. 1926) is 
the author of The Daily Schedule and 
High School Organization, a recent pub- 
lication of The Macmillan Company. 


Mr. Joseph A. Day (A.M. 1927) has 
been president of Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark., 
since September 1, 1938. 


Dr. Thomas Woody (Ph.D. 1918) con- 
tributed an article entitled “The Fair 
Sex in Greek Society” to the May 1939 
issue of the Research Quarterly of the 
American Physical Education Associa- 
tion. 


Mr. F. W. Hackett (A.M. 1926) is as- 
sistant headmaster of St. Mark’s School, 
Southboro, Mass. 


Mr. Harold D. Trimble (A.M. 1919) is 
assistant high school visitor for the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, a position 
which he has held since obtaining his 
Master’s degree. 
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Sister Mary Regina Martin (B.S. 1925) 
is educational director at Mercy Hos- 
pital, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Miss Hannah M. Lindahl (A.M. 1937) 
taught courses in education at Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
during the second summer term. 


Dr. W. C. Ruediger (Ph.D. 1907), who 
has been connected with George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C., 
since 1907, was retired from active serv- 
ice last June. 


Mr. Albert L. Hartman (A.M. 1926), 
principal of the Edgemont and Watch- 
ung Schools, Montclair, N. J., taught a 
course in curriculum and one in admin- 
istration of the elementary school in the 
University of New Hampshire last sum- 
mer. He has given similar courses in 
Rutgers University eight summers. 


Miss Vera Maple (A.M. 1929), teacher 
of home economics in the high school, 
San Mateo, Calif., and Miss Mabel Ew- 
ing (B.S. 1935), teacher of home eco- 
nomics in the high school, Swarthmore, 
Pa., have exchanged teaching positions 
for the current school year. 


Dr. Jacob S. Orleans (Ph.D. 1926) is 
sub-chairman of the education depart- 
ment in the School of Business and Civic 
Administration of the College of the 
City of New York. 























ALUMNI 


Mr. Charles H. Parrett (A.M. 1923), 
superintendent of schools, McComb, 
Ohio, writes that a new and very satis- 
factory graph grading system with four- 
teen scholastic objectives and twenty- 
four life objectives has been introduced 
into the McComb schools. 


Miss Ruth Evelyn Henderson (A.M. 
1922) taught a course in Junior Red 
Cross as applied to the elementary 
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school program at the Washington State 
Normal School, Machias, Me., during 
the 1939 summer session and also lec- 
tured in classes at the University of 
Maine on the application of Junior Red 
Cross activities in elementary and high 
school subjects. In August she attended 
a state conference on health education 
at the University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, to assist in planning a new manual 
of health and safety education. 
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APPOINTMENTS REPORTED BY OFFICE OF 
PLACEMENT SERVICE* 


Abel, Margaret (A.M. 1929), teacher of 
art, High School, Patchogue, N. Y. 

Ackerman, Bernard R. (A.M. 1937), vo- 
cational counselor, National Youth Admin- 
istration, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Adam, Eleanore, teacher of clothing, 
Andrews School for Girls, Willoughby, 
Ohio. 

Ainsworth, Helen L. (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of vocational home making, Junior- 
Senior High School, Fort Lee, N. J. 

Alexander, Martha R. (A.M. 1934), in- 
structor in physical education, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 

Alexander, William M., assistant direc- 
tor of curriculum, Public Schools, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Allen, Dorothy S. (A.M. 1935), super- 
visor of social studies, North Carolina 
College for Women and Curry Demon- 
stration School, Greensboro, N. C. 

Allsebrook, Lois Elaine, assistant coun- 
selor, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Anderson, Pamela Mary W., assistant 
restaurant manager, cafeteria, James Mc- 
Creery & Co., New York City. 

Arment, Hollace E. (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in music, Queens College, Flush- 
ing, N. Y. 

Armstrong, Francis Guernsey, dean of 
faculty, Randolph-Macon Academy, Front 
Royal, Va. 


“Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
Points of work at Teachers College or any graduate 
of Teachers College may register with the Office 

Placement Service. For initial registrations 


Arrowsmith, Miriam, dean of women, 
Webber College, Boston, Mass. 

Austin, Lucy V. (A.M. 1936), librarian, 
High School, Pleasantville, N. J. 

Austin, Sydney F. (A.M. 1938), faculty 
adviser to freshmen, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Bailey, Elizabeth B. (A.M. 1939), assis- 
tant personnel manager, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Bailey, Orville R. (A.M. 1939), dean of 
men and head football and swimming 
coach, State Teachers College, Edinboro, 
Pa. 

Bair, Medill (A.M. 1939), elementary 
principal, Carter School, Needham, Mass. 

Bare, Thurman Holt (A.M. 1936), prin- 
cipal, High School, Montpelier, Vt. 

Barker, Annis M., dietitian, Sailors Snug 
Harbor, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Barker, Lowell F. (A.M. 1937), instruc- 
tor in English and speech, Carbon College, 
Price, Utah. 

Barlow, Melva V., teacher of cooking, 
Clara Barton School, Raritan Township, 
N. J. 

Barnes, Mary C., dietitian, West Quad 
of Men’s Residence Hall, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Barrie, Flora (B.S. 1939), first grade 
teacher, Rumson School, Rumson, N. J. 


covering three years, no fee is charged. For in- 
formation write to the Placement Office for its 
booklet entitled Employment of Teachers and 
Administrators. 
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Barry, Ronald L. (A.M. 1935), principal, 
Raymond Riordon School, Highland, N. Y. 

Batchelder, Lloyd E. (A. M. 1937), teach- 
ing principal, The Hurlburt School, Wes- 
ton, Conn. 

Bathurst, Effie Geneva (Ph.D. 1931), re- 
search assistant, New York State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, N. Y. 

Beach, Ethel Bliss, business girls’ secre- 
tary, Y.W.C.A., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Beckey, Ada M. (A.M. 1927), teacher of 
mathematics, Istanbul Woman’s College, 
Istanbul, Turkey. 

Behm, Margaret E. (A.M. 1932), teacher 
of mathematics, Miss Hewitt’s Classes, 
New York City. 

Beidleman, Fred (A.M. 1939), director 
of music, Bennett Junior College, Mill- 
brook, N. Y. 

Benton, Margaret (B.S. 1939), first grade 
teacher, Public School, Mattatuck, L. I. 

Berberich, Gladys (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of Latin and ancient history, Drew Semi- 
nary, Carmel, N. Y. 

Bilger, Doris (A. M. 1935), cafeteria 
manager, Washington High School, Massil- 
lon, Ohio. 

Billman, Kathryn L. (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of English, High School, Orleans, Mass. 

Binns, Lillian L. (A.M. 1924), educa- 
tional consultant, Friends’ Schools, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Bitz, Charlotte Kizer, director of arts 
and crafts, Westchester Workshop, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Black, William C., teacher of science and 
mathematics. State Street Junior High 
School, Hackensack, N. J. 

Blum, Elizabeth (B. S. 1939), assistant 
in physical education, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Bogart, Eugenia (B.S. 1938), medical 
social worker, Methodist Hospital, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Bonney, Katharine (A.M. 1937), assistant 
dean of women, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, Conn. 

Borst, Zella (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
home economics, Public Schools, Freehold, 
N. J. 

Bowers, Mildred (M.S. 1939), instructor 
in foods, Southern Branch, Utah State 
Agricultural College, Cedar City, Utah. 

Bregman, Elsie O., chief project super- 

visor, Division of Educational Research, 


WPA, New York City. 


Brestovan, Lidia, secretary and teacher of 
art, Day School, Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, New York City. 

Brewer, Lyle, instructor in science, 
Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Bellingham, Wash. 

Bridgman, Ralph P. (A.M. 1924), dean of 
students and professor of education, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bristow, William H. (Ed. D. 1936), dean 
of instruction, State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pa. 

Brown, Joseph C., professor of econom- 
ics, Connecticut Junior College, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Brown, Leslie E. (A.M. 1930), director of 
adult education, Lincoln Library, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Brown, Lynn E., Jr. (M.A. 1938), sixth 

rade demonstration teacher, National 
College of Education, Evanston, Ill. 

Budge, Helen, tutor in music, Queens 
College, Flushing, N. Y. 

Burow, Nellie Brown (A.M. 1934), su- 
pervisor of handicraft project, Children’s 
Home, Stamford, Conn. 

Burr, Samuel Engle (A.M. 1927), super- 
intendent of schools, Rye Neck Public 
Schools, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Campbell, Elizabeth Humphreys, teacher 
of art, Public Schools, Woodstown, N. J. 

Carlberg, Louise (A.M. 1935), teacher of 
home economics, West Waterloo High 
School, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Carmody, Marian, sixth grade teacher, 
Post Children’s School, Quantico, Va. 

Cartledge, Mary C., teacher of English, 
High School, Mooresville, N. C. 

Cauthers, Marion (A.M. 1939), instruc- 
tor in art, University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyo. 

Chapitis, William J. (A.M. 1931), teacher 
of Latin, High School, Whitefish Bay, 
Wis. 

Cheney, Esther FE. (A.M. 1939), assistant 
to the dean, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

Church, Harold H. (A.M. 1929), super- 
intendent of schools, Elkhart, Ind. 

Church, Mary E. (M.S. 1939), home 
service representative, Buffalo Niagara 
Electric Company, Niagara Falls, N. , 2 

Cillié, Francois S., dean of faculty and 
director of studies, Monticello College, 
Godfrey, Tl. ; 

Clapp, Elizabeth V. W., instructor in 
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home economics, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Clark, James R. (A.M. 1935), instructor 
in physical education and football coach, 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. 

Clark, Marion E., teacher-nurse, Public 
School, Brewster, N. Y. 

Claxton, Mary B. (A.M. 1934), dietitian, 
The Moody Hospital, Dotham, Ala. 

Cochran, Blake (A.M. 1938), Motion 
Picture Project, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Cofer, Eloise Snowden (M.S. 1939), in- 
structor in child nutrition and _ foods, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Colegrove, Faye (A.M. 1937), instructor 
in physical education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kearney, Neb. 

Collier, Mary Helen, director of per- 
sonnel, Greenville Woman's College, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Collins, Marylee (A.M. 1939), dean of 
women, Huntingdon College, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Cone, Pauline (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
vocational home economics, High School, 
Pullman, Wash. 

Connell, Margaret V. (A.M. 1928), 
fourth grade teacher, Community School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cornell, Francis G. (Ph.D. 1936), direc- 
tor of research and secondary education, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Craig, Nancy MacNeill (A.M. 1936), 
teacher of physical education, Friends 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Crane, Margaret M. (A.M. 1938), dean 
of girls, High School, Garden City, L. I. 

Cromien, Dorothy L. (A.M. 1938), assis- 
tant librarian, Rivington Street Branch, 
New York Public Library, New York 
City. 

Cruver, Marion H., instructor in Eng- 
lish and head of hall, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Culbertson, Eleanor P. (A.M. 1936), 
kindergarten teacher, Joint Company 
Schools, Maracaibo, Venezuela. 

Cushman, Dwight S. (B.S. 1938), field 
executive, Manhattan Council, Boy Scout 
Foundation of Greater New York, New 
York City. 

Dailard, Ralph C. (Ph.D. 1939), adminis- 
trative director, Public Schools, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Dambach, John (Ph.D. 1937), director 


of health and recreation, Queens College, 
Flushing, N. Y. 

Davis, Helen Duston (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of English, High School, Summit, 
N. J. 

DeHaan, Margaret, recreation leader, 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

DeLawter, George Woodrow, assistant 
dean, Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Deutchman, Bernard V., permanent sub- 
stitute, High School, Union City, N. J. 

Downey, Agnes B. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of English and literature of the Bible, 
Fairfax Hall, Waynesboro, Va. 

Downey, Mary A. (B.S. 1939), director 
of vocal music, Public Schools, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Doyle, Ann Slevin (A.M. 1939), assistant 
nursery school director, Greenwich House, 
New York City. 

Drummond, Robert Loring (A.M. 1939), 
professor of fine arts, College of Puget 
Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 

Dudley, Doris Gamble (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of mathematics and chemistry, 
High School, Maybrook, N. Y. 

Duleskis, Joseph A. (B.S. 1925), teacher 
of French, High School, Dunellen, N. J. 

Dunham, Margaret (A.M. 1939), instruc- 
tor in science, Lasell Junior College, Au- 
burndale, Mass. 

Dunlap, Helen Leslie, general supervisor 
of private school system, Maracaibo, 
Venezuela. 

Durham, Roland P. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of physical education, physiology, mathe- 
matics, and biology, Saint Johnsbury 
Academy, Saint Johnsbury, Vt. 

Edaburn, Clara W. (A.M. 1939), in- 
structor in clothing and textiles, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Ore. 

Edgell, John F., assistant teacher of 
English, Culver Military Academy, Culver, 
Ind. 

Edie, John (A.M. 1939), teacher of his- 
tory and athletics, Collegiate School, New 
York City. 

Edwards, Walter E. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of science and athletics, High School, 
Northport, L. I. 

Ellerbrook, Louis William (A.M. 1935), 
assistant to the president, Huntington Col- 
lege, Huntington, Ind. 

Ewart, Agnes B. (A.M. 1932), director 
of Harriet Hammond McCormick Mem- 
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orial Residence, Y. W. C. A., Chicago, IIl. 

Ewing, Mabel A. (B.S. 1935), exchange 
teacher of clothing, High School, Burlin- 
game, Calif. 

Farnsworth, Philo T., superintendent of 
schools, Granite School District, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Farrell, Althea (A.M. 1939), secretary, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
26 Broadway, New York City. 

Fenger, Ingrid, dean of girls, High 
School, Bemidji, Minn. 

Ferster, Teresa, instructor in English, 
Stockton Junior College, Stockton, Calif. 

Fierman, Gertrude E. (A.M. 1938), di- 
rector of nursery school, Service Guild, 
Jewish Education Alliance, Atlanta, Ga. 

Flaten, Ethel C. (A.M. 1938), dietitian, 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Utica, N. Y. 

Foster, Nell Martin (A.M. 1938), nur- 
sery school instructor, Elmira College, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Fraley, James E. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of physical education and coach, High 
School, Scotch Plains, N. J. 

Francis, Elmer, counselor to senior boys 
and assistant instructor in junior class, 
Manumit School, Pawling, N. Y. 

Fraser, Mowat G. (Ph.D. 1937), dean, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Frazin, Harriet (B.S. 1939), teacher of 
music, Southfield School, Shreveport, La. 

French, Eleanor (A.M. 1930), adminis- 
trative assistant, National Student Council, 
Y.W.C.A., New York City. 

Fulton, Harriet, head of music depart- 
ment, Harrison-Stone-Jackson Junior Col- 
lege, Perkinston, Miss. 

Furr, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1939), head 
of English department, Benton-Zion Town- 
ship High School, Zion, Ill. 

Gainen, Nathan A. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of English, Ramaz Academy, New York 
City. 

Gannon, Jennie Kimley (A.M. 1938), 
elementary teacher, Post Children’s School, 
Quantico, Va. 

Gardner, Eleanor Virginia (A.M. 1938), 
instructor in physical education, Colby 
College, Waterville, Me. 

Gardner, Randolph, teacher of mathe- 
matics, American School, Tokyo, Japan. 

Garwood, Alice S. (A.M. 1939), in- 
structor in physical education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 


Gaver, Mary V., librarian, High School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Gebelein, Marie Louise, assistant cafe- 
teria director, Y.W.C.A., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Geist, Alfred (A.M. 1938), sixth grade 
teacher, Ladue Public Schools, St. Louis 
County, Mo. 

Gerberich, Mattie K. (A.M. 1933), 
teacher of mathematics, Hockaday School, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Gibbs, Manuel J. (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of commercial subjects, High School, 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Gibson, Alexander D. (A.M. 1928), head 
of language department, Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass. 

Gibson, Mary Anna (A.M. 1929), fourth 
grade teacher, Laurel School, Shaker 
Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Giese, Clara (A.M. 1939), social director 
of hall, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Gilbert, Arline J. (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of music, Union Elementary School, 
Union Junior High School and Washing- 
ton Elementary School, Rutherford, N. J. 

Gleaves, Ruth, instructor in clothing, 
State Teachers College, East Radford, Va. 

Glenn, Grace (A.M. 1938), assistant di- 
rector of dining halls, Stanford University, 
Stanford University, Calif. 

Gould, Lois M. (A.M. 1937), guidance 
counselor, Thomas Williams Junior High 
School, Wyncote, Pa. 

Graham, Dorothy E., teacher of home 
economics, High School, Woodridge, N.]J. 

Grasselli, Frances J. (A.M. 1939), fourth 
grade teacher, Public School, Leonia, N. J. 

Green, Donald (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
speech, Union High School, Redondo 
Beach, Calif. 

Green, Mary McB. (A.M. 1930), direc- 
tor of preschool groups, Harley School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Groesbeck, Edward George (AM. 
1938), headmaster, Florian Lakes Planta- 
tion, DeLand, Fla. 

Gross, Hildegarde (A.M. 1939), gitls’ 
physical director, Staten Island Academy, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Grover, Elbridge Cook (A.M. 1920), 
superintendent of schools, Reading, Mass. 

Guillaume, Harry George (A.M. 1939), 
art supervisor, Floral Park and Bellerose 
School, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Hackemann, Louis Frederick, dean, Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Hall, George V., principal, Junior High 
School, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

Hamilton, Ruth E. (A.M. 1939), fifth 
“7 teacher, Public Schools, Manhasset, 

Hamlet, J. H. (A.M. 1935), art instruc- 
tor, New London Junior College, New 
London, Conn. 

Hansen, Clarence (M.A. 1939), teacher 
of industrial arts, Public Schools, South 
Haven, Mich. 

Harding, Dorothy L. (A.M. 1939), su- 

isor of elementary instruction, Public 
Schools, Grand Island, Neb. 

Harper, Lola (A.M. 1939), nursery 
school teacher, Lisa Day Nursery, New 
York City. 

Harrison, George R. (A.M. 1937), 
teacher of biology and physics, High 
School, Tenafly, N. J. 

Hartley, William H. (A.M. 1932), in- 
structor in history, Paterson State Teach- 
ers College, Paterson, N. J. 

Harvey, Jean Barbara, assistant therapeu- 
tic dietitian, Kingston Hospital, Kingston, 
N. Y. 

Hefner, Harry (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in art, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 

Hendrickson, Rachel W., corridor su- 
pervisor, Brooklyn Training School for 
Girls, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Herrington, Dorah M. (A.M. 1930), 
third and fourth grade teacher, Public 
School, West Nyack, N. Y. 

Hirsch, Robina (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
ig Shady Hill School, Cambridge, 


Hoadley, Robert K. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of English, High School, Tenafly, N. J. 

Hoppock, Robert (Ph.D. 1935), profes- 
sor of education, New York University, 
New York City. 

Hopson, Dorothy (A.M. 1939), director 
of religious education, Trinity Church, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Hoskins, Beatrice, teacher of remedial 
reading, Woods School, Langhorne, Pa. 

Hosmer, Katherine, teacher of French 
and Latin, High School, Bernardsville, N. J. 

Howard, Frederick T., instructor in 
ye State Teachers College, Newark, 


Howell, Mary Jane (A.M. 1939), social 


i 


director of dormitories, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Howes, Florine Helen (B.S. 1927), prin- 
cipal, Central School, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Hudnell, Helene L., first grade teacher, 
Post Children’s School, Quantico, Va. 

Hughes, Mary Louise (B.S. 1939), nurse- 
teacher, Public Schools, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 

Hunting, Ruth V., teacher of English, 
Penn Hall Junior College and Preparatory 
School, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Hurley, Richard J. (M.A. 1936), libra- 
rian, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 

Jacobs, Ann Gertrude (A.M. 1939), di- 
rector of physical education, Yenching 
University, Peiping, China. 

James, Ethel Bart (A.M., 1937), third 
grade teacher, The Dalton Schools, New 
York City. 

Jennings, Manson Van B. (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of social studies, Horace Mann 
School for Girls, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Jimerson, Helen C. (A.M. 1939), research 
assistant, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Jipp, Margaret (B.S. 1935), first grade 
teacher, Ladue School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Johns, Juliana (A.M. 1936), kindergar- 
ten teacher, The Ogontz School, Ogontz 
School, Pa. 

Johnson, Hilma (A.M. 1935), fourth 
grade teacher, National Cathedral School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Johnson, William H. E., instructor in 
English, sociology, and education, and 
assistant in athletics, Panzer College of 
Physical Culture and Hygiene, East 
Orange, N. J. 

Kamm, Alfred (A.M., 1931), director, 
Wilmington Boys’ Club, Wilmington, Del. 

Keen, Mildred Elizabeth (B.S. 1938), 
sixth grade teacher, Elementary School, 
Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keller, Rita H. (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in costume design and advanced clothing, 
Iowa State College, Ames, lowa. 

Kelley, Katharine D., teacher of college 
entrance English, Calhoun School, New 
York City. 

Kelley, Robert, teacher of science and 
social science, State Street School, Hacken- 
sack, N. J. 

Kelly, Isabelle R., head of Latin depart- 
ment, Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Kelly, Lois A. (A. M. 1923), reference 
librarian and head of residence hall for 
women, Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. 

Kent, Beulah (A.M. 1939), instructor in 
clothing and textiles, University of Ala- 
bama, University, Ala. 

Kerstetter, Leona M. (B.S. 1939), fifth 
grade teacher, Medford School, Patchogue, 
ef 

Kibbe, Ruth M., teacher of home eco- 
nomics, High School, Roselle Park, N. J. 

Kopf, Chris A. (A.M. 1938), physical 
director, Public School, Patchogue, N. Y. 

Kurtz, J. Harald, Jr., teacher of instru- 
mental music, Public Schools, San Diego, 
Calif. 

Ladue, Mary Elizabeth, lecturer in math- 
ematics, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Laird, Lucille, first grade teacher, Church 
of the Heavenly Rest, New York City. 

Lazarevich, Daniel R. (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of physical education and coach, 
High School, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Leach, Janet (B.S. 1939), assistant pri- 
mary teacher, Buckley School, New York 
City. 

Leahy, Dorothy M. (A.M. 1938), assis- 
tant professor of home economics educa- 
tion, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn. 

Lean, Arthur E., Latin master, The 
Blake School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Leeder, Janet (A.M. 1939), instructor in 
music, Training School, Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Maryville. 

Lefkofsky, Dorothy (A.M. 1939), nur- 
sery school teacher, Hebrew Home for 
Infants, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lewis, Dorothy (B.S. 1936), teacher of 
speech and dramatics, Arlington Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 

Lewis, Isabel (B.S. 1939), project super- 
visor and assistant to resident director, 
Girls’ Resident School, Fairmont, Minn. 

Light, Anna M. (A.M. 1939), instructor 
and lecturer, Indiana University Medical 
Center, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Limbach, Alberta E., dining room man- 
ager and executive housekeeper, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Ling, Charles Ray, teacher of commer- 
cial subjects, High School, Westwood, 
N. J. 

Lodes, Frederick G., teacher of science, 
The Irving School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Lorenz, Elsie (B.S. 1939), first grade 
teacher, Public School, Briarcliff Pat 
N. ¥. 

Luce, Ernest B. (A.M. 1913), senior 
specialist in occupational information, 
Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Lunceford, Louisa (A.M. 1938), perma- 
nent substitute teacher of _ secretarial 
studies, South Side High School, Newark, 
N. J. 

Lundin, Mabel (A.M. 1935), fourth 
grade critic teacher, Florida Southern Col- 
lege, Lakeland, Fla. 

McCauley, Virginia C. (B.S. 1936), fifth 
grade critic teacher, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Willimantic, Conn. 

McCoy, Hilda M. (A.M. 1939), instruc- 
tor in household arts, Agricultural and 
Mechanical Normal College, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

McCreary, T. Donald, teacher of French, 
Southern Arizona School for Boys, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

McDermith, Clark Wright, principal, 
Junior High School, Berlin, N. H. 

McDonald, Sarah (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of art, Carrie Stern Elementary School, 
Greenville, Miss. 

McDowell, Owen (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of physical education and coach of foot- 
ball, Newton High School, Newtonville, 
Mass. 

McIntyre, Jeannette E., teacher of do- 
mestic science, Central Rural School Dis- 
trict No. 1, Purdy’s Station, N. Y. 

McLaury, Florence Loraine, supervisor 
of art, Central School, Milford, N. Y. 

McLemore, Dorothy Jean (A.M. 1933), 
head of piano department, Frances Shimer 
Junior College, Mount Carroll, Ill. 

Macpherson, Miriam E., teacher of home 
economics, New York State School of 
Agriculture and Home Economics, Delhi, 
™,. 1. 

MacRobbie, Frances, kindergarten 
teacher, Public School, Ladue, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Mahnken, Ruth M. (A.M. 1934), assis- 
tant to National Director and Personnel 
Manager, Girl Scouts, Inc., New York 
City. 

Mainardi, Marcus N. (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of mathematics and science, High 
School, Park Ridge, N. J. 

Marble, Rachel (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
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music, Daniel Warren Grade School, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Mason, Nellie S., teacher of commercial 
subjects, Public Schools, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Mathison, Dorothea Ruth, teacher of 
home economics, mathematics, and phys- 
ical education, Public School, Hohokus, 


Melendy, Ruth, critic teacher of junior 
high school English, Western Washington 
Coll of Education, Bellingham, Wash. 

Melgaard, Agnes L. (A.M. 1939), super- 
visor of art, Elementary Schools, Mount 
Clemens, Mich. 

Mendenhall, James E. (Ph.D. 1930), asso- 
ciate director, Institute for Consumer 
Education, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Messenger, Dorothy E., supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Gainesville, Fla. 

Meyer, Ruth (A.M. 1938), secretary and 
editorial assistant, Stanford University, 
Stanford University, Calif. 

Michaels, Helen G. (A.M. 1938), head 
of English department, High School, Bur- 
lington, N. J. 

Miller, Lotta June (A.M. 1939), instruc- 
tor in dramatics, Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College, California, Pa. 

Mills, James (B.S. 1939), teacher of gen- 
eral science, Junior High School, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 

Mitchell, Thyra Faye (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of clothing and textiles, Ogontz 
School, Ogontz, Pa. 

Mojonnier, Mary Louise (M.S. 1938), 
assistant director of nutrition and cloth- 
ing service, Chicago Relief Administra- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. 

Monroe, James, director of music, Hope 
Farm, Hope Farm, N. Y. 

Monroe, Thomas, director of music, 
High School, Rutherford, N. J. 

Moore, William C. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of English, High School, Teaneck, N. J. 

Morris, Dorothy G. (A.M. 1939), 
Te of French, High School, Boonton, 

o8 

Morse, Betty Brown, assistant teacher 
of history, Hunter College High School, 
New York City. 

Morton, Sara M., teacher of history, 
Arlington Hall, Washington, D. C. 

Muckenfuss, Elizabeth, editor, Educa- 
tion Department, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. 


Munro, Iveagh, director of physical 
education for women, McGill University, 
Montreal, Quebec, Can. 

Mutton, Helen F. (A.M. 1938), special 
remedial English teacher, High School, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

Nannini, Louis (A.M. 1939), seventh 
grade teacher, Foxwood Preparatory 
School, Flushing, N. Y. 

Nash, Josephine S. (B.S. 1938), dietitian, 
Brooklyn Hebrew Home and Hospital for 
the Aged, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Newhall, Jannette, assistant librarian, 
Andover Harvard Theological Library, 
Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Newlin, Edith (A.M. 1929), head of 
lower school, Friends’ Central School, 
Overbrook, Pa. 

Nichols, Harold C., teacher of English 
and Latin and librarian, Preparatory 
School, Talladega, Ala. 

Nickerson, James F., teacher of instru- 
mental music, Public Schools, Bay Shore, 
N. Y. 

Nicola, Blanche M. (A.M. 1930), secre- 
tary of membership and education, Y.W. 
C.A., Baltimore, Md. 

Novale, Helene, teacher of English, 
Senior High School, West Chester, Pa. 

Oakes, Elizabeth B., dean of women, 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ogden, Marguerite Conyne, instructor 
in department of education, Woman’s Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Olson, Lawrence E., guidance counselor, 
High School, Great Neck, L. I. 

Orraca, Helen, teacher of guidance, 
Public Schools, West Hartford, Conn. 

Ortleb, Ruth V., assistant professor of 
psychology, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Overall, Margaret Frances, teacher of 
kindergarten and music, Post Children’s 
School, Quantico, Va. 

Palkot, Edward John, teacher of speech, 
Public Schools, Garden City, N. Y. 

Paolicelli, Martha (A.M. 1939), fifth 
grade teacher, Stewart School, Garden 
City, L. I. 

Patouillet, Raymond, instructor in Eng- 
lish and physical education, Americaa 
University, Cairo, Egypt. 

Patrick, Robert, instructor in social 
studies, Junior College, Hershey, Pa. 
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Patton, Leslie K., acting dean of curricu- 
lum and associate professor of education, 
Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tenn. 

Peal, Ruth Adena, teacher of English, 
Junior High School, Wellesley, Mass. 

Pence, Amos C. (A.M. 1931), principal, 
Junior High School, Huntington, L. I. 

Penney, C. L. (A.M. 1934), teacher of 
occupations and science, Junior High 
School, Madison, N. J. 

Perin, Ellen L. (A.M. 1938), assistant in 
health education, Central Branch Y. W. 
C. A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Peterson, Harry W. (B.S. 1936), teacher 
of instrumental music, West Side High 
School, Newark, N. J. 

Pettit, Clare N., 
schools, Berlin, N. H. 

Pickens, Margaret (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of special class, Public Schools, West- 
wood, N. J. 

Pierce, Wendell H. (A.M. 1938), guid- 
ance counselor, Junior Consultation Serv- 
ice, Ohio State Employment Office, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Pitts, Tom Ford, instructor in commer- 
cial education, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

Polk, Catherine C., first grade teacher, 
The Toddville School, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Porter, Elizabeth Jane (A.M. 1939), 
elementary supervisor, Public Schools, 
Rochester, Mich. 

Poston, Clara Esther (A.M. 1934), 
teacher of junior high school English and 
guidance, High School, Celina, Ohio. 

Powers, Madelon (A.M. 1939), substitute 
instructor in fine arts, Western Washing; 
ton College of Education, Bellingham, 
Wash. 

Powers, Merrill E. (B. S. 1939), teacher 
of social studies and English, American 
School, Tokyo, Japan. 

Powers, Philip N., instructor in science, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Prater, Frederick W., Jr., (A.M. 1937), 
teacher of mathematics and mechanical 
drawing, High School, Bay Shore, N. Y. 

Pressey, Conrad C. (A.M. 1934), teacher 
of general science, Post Road Junior High 
School, White Plains, N. Y. 

Price, Ralph G. (A.M. 1937), vocational 
counselor and placement secretary, Sloane 
House, Y.M.C.A., New York City. 

Pritchard, Margaret H. (A.M. 1934), in- 
structor in home economics, Demonstra- 


superintendent of 


tion School, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Pry, Hazel G., assistant supervisor of 
art, Public Schools, Oakland, Calif, 

Purdom, Martha E., nutritionist, Cere- 
vim Products Corporation, New York 
City. 

Ratzlaff, Alvin L., teacher of science, 
Post Children’s School, Quantico, Va. 

Redd, George N., professor of educa- 
tion, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Reed, Ellen Angela (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of English and social studies, Continuation 
School, Agincourt, Ontario, Can. 

Rennoe, Hazel May (B.S. 1925), asso- 
ciate professor of home economics, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Tex. 

Reston, Neil B. (A.M. 1938), supervisor 
of commercial department, Teacher Train- 
ing School, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
S <. 

Rewerts, Mildred (M.A. 1938), dietitian, 
Charity Hospital, New Orleans, La. 

Ricamore, Virginia E. (B.S. 1939), direc- 
tor of religious education, Baptist Church, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Richwine, William N. 
teacher of commercial 
School, Kearny, N. J. 

Rickard, Marjorie, instructor in French, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Riggs, Lawrence (A.M. 1937), associate 
in education, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Roach, V. K., instructor in commercial 
education, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

Rodda, Martha, dietitian and director of 
dormitories, Knox College, Galesburg, Il. 

Rogers, Marguerite H. (A.M. 1929), 
teacher of secretarial subjects, Endicott 
Junior College, Beverly, Mass. 

Romrell, Clarence, instructor and voca- 
tional guidance counselor, Endicott Junior 
College, Beverly, Mass. 

Ross, Alberta L. (A.M. 1927), teacher 
of home economics, Ferry Hall, Lake 
Forest, Ill. 

Ross, Marguerite Rita (A.M. 1938), sixth 
grade teacher, Annunciation Girls’ School, 
New York City. 

Roth, Margaret Helen (A.M. 1939), pri- 
mary teacher, Escuela Karl C. Parrish, 
Baranquilla, Colombia, South America. 

[Continued in November Recorp] 
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TESTS AND. MEASUREMENTS IN THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF LEARNING 


By Exnnst W. Tics. (iad prebtnk éclitane.ia dot & sere revision ot Dr. Tie 

and Measurcments for Teachers. It has been rewritten as a new book in hich th 

_ and not the test is the center of interest, and measurement is used to insure a cum r 
Sn cig proce ; 


Revised and Enlarged. is 4 new iatontiuctory chapter, Sie 
> contrasts language and reading. He breaks down each process into its fx 
_ elements, shows part each plays in the complete act of communication; 
"basis of a0, Se on ee ee 








